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The GIST of IT— 


OMEN’S votes in Chicago while not 
enough to elect any women candidates 
for the city council, displayed discrimination 
and intelligence on public questions. They 
knocked out 946 saloons “down state’ and 
elected many women as township officers. 
Jane Addams served as a judge of election 
in her own precinct and Mary McDowell said 
that the election gave her a sense of a 
“esreat new neighborliness.” Page 69. 


«eT EACHING by falsehood” is Dr. Wil- 

liams’s_ description of much of 
the “scientific temperance” in school 
text-books. More’s the pity, he holds, 
with “the steadily rising tide of alcoholism 
and pernicious cigarette smoking in this 
country.” Page 74. 


ETHODS of promoting industrial peace 
were considered at the first week’s 
hearings before the Federal Industrial Re- 
lations Commission. There was discussion 
of protocols, collective’ bargaining and 
unions, but the greatest impression was made 
by a witness who, from his personal ex- 
perience, interpreted the part that a “third 
man” can play in labor disputes. Page 71. 


IFE insurance as a business of state gov- | 
ernment is now in operation in the 
United States. _Wisconsin’s experiment 
leads the way. ‘The first policies were is- 
sued last fall. State and county officials are 
authorized to handle applications and pre- 
miums, thus saving cost of special agents. 
Page 72. 


~GEX hygiene education for college and 


normal school girls is now furthered 
through a Y. W. C. A. traveling lecturer. 
Page 76. 


POLLUTED water in Mikveh baths in New 
York tenement basements is a health 


menace. Page 77. 


“philanthropic pilgrim’s progress” was 

the feature at the first birthday party 
of the Cleveland Federation for Charity and 
Philanthropy. It showed how Mr. Citizen 
journeyed from disorganized benevolence to 
a clearing house plan which brought more 
money and more givers, The average is now 
$1,000 a day and the goal $400,000 fhis year. 
Page 68. 


AKE Civic Club day your shopping day 

—this slogan has rallied out-of-town 
shoppers for social welfare discusssion at 
luncheons of the Sacramento Civic Club. 
Page 69. 


(GUNMEN grew in city streets. Does 

New York’s west side wilderness of 
asphalt provide fertile soil for a new crop? 
Hine’s pictures show how boyhood lawless- 
ness is merely play unprovided for. Page 
80. 


HILADELPHIA’S Health Bureau gets 
reports on home conditions of hospital 
patients. Sometimes it means a concerted 
attack by a hospital social worker, a relief 
agency, doctor, nurse and sanitary in- 
spector before conditions can be righted. 
Page 78. 


HMMM 


ERS WHO GO WEST 


"Tee PROBLEM OF POOR LUNG- 


NINE SOUTHWESTERN States have - 


joined in an effort to secure federal 


legislation to provide hospitals for con- 


- sumptives without means who come from 
_ other states seeking health. The con- 


stant influx of such persons, for whom 
‘support and care must be provided, con- 
stitutes a problem which, the advocates 
of the legislation contend, is interstate 
in its proportions and properly one to 
be handled by federal authorities. 

At the request of the Southwestern 
Tuberculosis Conference, Governor Col- 


 quitt of Texas organized a committee 


Utah. 


of ninety-nine, the members being ap- 
pointed by the governors of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Kansas, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas and 
This committee stands sponsor 


for the Shafroth-Callaway bill now be- 


fore Congress. 
This bill provides for the use of aban- 


_doned military reservations and other 


government property in the Southwest 
for tuberculosis hospitals for indigent 
consumptives, the hospitals to be oper- 
ated under the direction of the United 
States Publié Health Service and the 
regulations for the administration of the 
institutions to be issued by the secretary 


of the treasury. The bill also provides 


that the United States Public Health 
Service Hospital at Fort Staunton, N. M., 


may be used for any indigent consump- 


tives who “have contracted their infec- 
tion in another state and who by reason 
of their affliction are a menace to inter- 
state commerce.” 

The advocates of the bill urge its pas- 
sage on the grounds that: 


“The states and cities of the South- 
west cannot care for these unfortunates. 
They do not, as yet, adequately provide 
for the care of their own sick. The 
states and cities from which these peo- 
ple come do not aid them. The people 
of the United States as a whole should 


_ act to assist these consumptive citizens. 


“The health records of one city in 


_ Texas for twenty-three years show a 
oe of 34,608 deaths from all causes, 


of which number 6,959 or 20 per cent 


were reported to have been caused by 
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tuberculosis. 


Of the 6,959 tuberculosis 
deaths, 2,282, or 33 per cent had lived 
in the city less than six months prior 
to their decease, the most dangerous pe- 
riod of their illness from the standpoint 


of infection of others. Furthermore, 
4,016 cases lived in the city less than 
three years prior to death.” 


Some critics of this legislation who 
are in sympathy with the efforts of the 
Southwest in the solution of their prob- 
lem feel that the Shafroth-Calloway bill 
does not meet the situation. It is con- 
tended, for example, that there is noth- 
ing in the bill as now before Congress 
which would serve as a check upon 
physicians, poor authorities, relief so- 
cieties and others against sending an in- 
creasing number of indigent consump- 
tives to the Southwest. They contend 
that if the bill specifically provided that 
a certain percentage of the cost of main- 
tenance of an indigent “lunger” who be- 
comes a public charge before he gains 
residence in the Southwest were charge- 
able against his home town or county, 
officials and doctors would stop sending 
such patients away, since they could care 
for them more cheaply and as well at 
home, and save the cost of transporta- 
tion besides. This would help also, they 
point out, to stimulate increased local 
hospital provision. 


CHOOL BOARD AS BANKER FOR 
CHILDREN 


“BE THRIFTY” has long béen a pre- 
cept taught in the public schools, but 
the school board of Little Rock, Ark., 
has decided to give the children of that 
city practical encouragement to carry it 
out. To that end it has organized itself 
into a banking corporation and has es- 
tablished a penny provident fund in the 
schools. 

This was conducted last year by the 
United Charities and in taking over the 
institution the school board added to its 
membership a representative of that or- 
ganization. Six banks are paying the 
salary of a manager for the School 
Savings Association. 

During the first week the school chil- 
dren of Little Rock, a city of 50,000, de- 
posited $343 and during the second $510. 


J 


IONEERS OF A NEW SPIRIT— 
REFORMATORY TO FARM 


“WHatT’s THIS any way? Some 
kind of show?” said a man the other day 
to an energetic woman going through 
the Erie railway station in Jersey City 
with twelve young fellows, each of whom 
carried bedding rolled up and tied with 
a string, a box of sandwiches and a 
change of underclothes, 

“Oh, my, no,” she laughed. 
a school.” 

The woman was Katharine B. Davis, 
commissioner of corrections of New 
York city, and her “troupe” consisted 
of boys from the New York Reforma- 
tory for Male Misdemeanants on Hart’s 
Island, They were bound for the city’s 
new 610-acre farm near New Hanpton, 
N. Y., where they were planning to 
camp out until they could build their 
own bunk house. 

Last year the city bought these 610 
acres of beautiful, hilly land and $450,- 
000 was appropriated for improvements 
and buildings. Then a stringency came 
along and the appropriation was re- 
scinded. Commissioner Davis thus came 
into office with 610 acres of land and 
no money. 

Conditions at the Hart’s Island Re- 
formatory are very bad. The boys there 
are between sixteen and thirty, just the 
age of the girls Miss Davis was’ in 
charge of at Bedford. Many are first 
offenders. The institution is overcrowd- 
ed; there are no facilities for recrea- 
tion or classification; and although the 
industrial and school work is fairly good 
there is only a tiny patch of ground for 
agricultural purposes. 

Rather than wait for another appro- 
priation Commissioner Davis started to 
beg in order that she might begin to 
transfer the boys to the farm immedi- 
ately. She secured a transfer of eight 
thousand odd dollars in her own de- 
partment. A friend gave the salary of 
the farm superintendent. A_ philan- 
thropic woman gave $500. Seven sad- 
dle horses were about to be abandoned 
by the aqueduct police near the farm 
and Miss Davis got them transferred 
to her department. These will be used 
for plowing. Cabot Ward, park com- 
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missioner, gave a plow and manure 
spreader. The Department of Health 
had three milch cows at Otisville, a few 
miles from the farm, and these. were 
turned over to her. After the boys ar- 
rived at the farm, some of them 
tramped to Otisville and drove the cows 
back. 

The twelve pioneers ranged from 18 
to 24 years old. They were selected 
from the 389 boys at the island, all 
eager to go, because of their physical 
soundness and because they had shown 
disposition to make good. The night 
before they went Commissioner Davis 
had a heart-to-heart talk with them and 
showed how the success of the whole 
experiment rested on them. Each gave 
his word of honor to do his best. 

The bedding, dishes, and food sup- 
plies for the first week were sent ahead 
in a freight car. But that broke down 
just outside Jersey City, so every boy 
had to carry his own stuff. Commis- 
sioner Davis was with the boys when 
with the reformatory band playing Auld 
Lang Syne, they embarked at Hart’s 
Island for a boat ride around the Bat- 
tery to the Erie station. Just as they were 
leaving, Warden Murtha ran down to 
the boat with a white bull pup for mas- 
cot. “We named it John Martin,” said 
Miss Davis, “but discovered later it was 
a female dog so we shall have to call 
it Jane.” 

At Jersey City they were joined by 
Robert Rosenbluth, who is in charge of 
the farm, and the boys carried his 
suitcase, violin and typewriter. Nearly 


the same age as the boys (he is twenty- 
seven), he is a graduate of Yale and 
of an agricultural school. 


Four gradu- 


ates of the Cornell agricultural school 
are to be farm instructors. 

The boys aré building a bunkhouse 
for twenty-five under the direction of 
the Cornell graduates who live, eat and 
sleep with them. One of the boys is 
the cook for the party. When they first 
arrived they camped out in an old ten- 
ant’s shack. When the bunk is finished 
another group will be sent from the re- 
formatory. During the summer it is 
hoped to increase the number at the 
farm to fifty or seventy-five. They will 
begin gardening as soon as the ground 
is ready. 

Eventually the farm will need more 
living houses, a bakery, laundry, sew- 
age disposal plant, schools and out- 
buildings. But even if she had had the 
money to take all the boys to the farm 
at once, Commissioner Davis said, she 
would rather have done it this way. 
A wholesale transference would have 
meant carrying along also the traditions 
and spirit of the reformatory on Hart’s 
Island. She believes the little group 
there now will develop a new spirit 
which will be imparted to those who 
come after. 

Since the first group was sent to New 
Hampton a tiny ray of financial hope 
has come to the farm. Some time ago 
it was determined that the money ac- 
cruing from the sale of the King’s Coun- 
ty Penitentiary should be used only for 
institutions of the department of cor- 
rections within the city. But Governor 
Glynn has signed a bill which releases 
the money for any department institu- 
tion. The whole amount is $165,000. 
About $30,000 will be available for the 


development of the new farm. 


CLOSE FRIENDS 
THOUGH A 
CENTURY 
APART 


“Aunty Fan- 
ny” Banks, 107 
years old, has a 
smile for every- 
one and is the 
center of the 
household at St. 
Monica’s Home 
for Sick Col- 
ored Women 
and Children at 
Roxbury, Mass. 
With her is 
seven-year - old 
“Margaret Eliz- 
abeth,” who 
reads the bible 
to her every 
day. 


IRST YEAR OF THE CLEVELAND ~ 
GROUP PLAN IN GIVING 


THE RzSULTS of a year of Cleve- 
land’s experiment in co-operative collec- 
tion of support for philanthropic agen- 
cies were recently presented at the first 
birthday party of the Cleveland Federa- 
tion for Charity and Philanthropy. 

Over 700 charitable givers, trustees 
and representatives of the 55 federated 
organizations which are forming the — 
federation were in attendance. Music — 
was provided by groups from four of 
the federated organizations, and there 
were moving and talking pictures ~ in 
which Andrew Carnegie discussed The 
Duties of the Man of Wealth. The 
working of the federation plan was — 
shown in a stereopticon report entitled 
The Philanthropic Pilgrim’s Progress. 


- President. Martin A. Marks reported on © 


the year’s progress. James R. Garfield 
spoke for the trustees on the problems 
which the federation must solve, and 
Executive Secretary C. W. Williams 
called for continued interest on the part 
of givers. 

The Philanthropic Pilgrim’s Progress 
showed the journey of Mr. Citizen 
“from the old world of disorganized 
benevolence to that which is to come, of 
federated philanthropy, a series of mo- 
tionless but moving pictures, passed by 
the directors of the city of good will, 
which lies in the state of universal well- 
being.” Mr. Citizen is oppressed by a 
burden of 10,000 unwholesome Cleve- 
land homes, 4,000 babies who die each 
year, 20,000 children who do not have 
the proper chance in life, and 3,000 fami- 
lies which are losing in the battle for 
right existence. 

After many adventures, he lightens his 
burden by putting his giving on the 
federation plan of a clearing house for 
charitable funds and information. He 
finds that: 


In 1911-1912 4,118 federation mem- 

bers (October 1) gave to feder- 

ated. institutions... 12s ..)esleeene $126,735 | 
Tn 1912-1913, federation 

members pledged to the 

same institutions: 


(a) Through  federa- 
fog see $188,335.00 
Gb)” Direct faces soar 26,027.50 
hotel Mate kee $214,363.00 


69.1 per cent gain 


Of this-amount, 2,063 persons who 
gave nothing to federation or- 


ganizations in 1912 subscribed.. 14,749 
The same persons, therefore, who ; 

gave $126,735 in 1912 gave in 1933 

directly and by federation sub- 

scription ! blank. o.c50.)2 tae 199,614 — 


57.5 per cent gain 
Where, in 1912, a giver gave to one 
organization, he gave to three 
through the federation in 1913. 
(In 1909 two-thirds of all givers 
of $5 gave to one organization 
only.) 


Mr. Citizen finally enlists in the feder-— 
ation’s march toward the goal of $400,-— 
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000 for current expenses in the fiscal 
year closing September 30, 1914. 
President Marks appealed for the same 
sort of co-operation as that which, in 
the five months which preceded March 1, 
had brought in $158,000 in pledges, with 
the stream continuing close to $1,000 per 
calendar day. He bespoke especially a 
Cleveland in which the givers should 
not number a mere 6,000, as they did be- 
fore the formation of the federation, but 
close to 60,000—a Cleveland in which 
every man and woman with a margin 
over the bare necessities of life should 
be doing a share in helping those who 
did not have those necessities. 


FOR OUT-OF-TOWN SHOPPERS 


SACRAMENTO, like many other 
American cities, is the interurban and 
steam railroad center of a region con- 
_ taining numerous small cities and towns, 
each with a woman’s club. These women 
do much of their shopping in Sacra- 
mento. The Civic Club of that city in 
‘conjunction with the Chamber of Com- 
merce holds weekly luncheons at which 
social betterment topics are discussed, 
and to which women are invited. 

As a next step the Chamber of Com- 
merce organized a campaign carrying 
the slogan “Make Civic Club day your 
shopping day” to every civic organiza- 

tion and women’s club in the Sacramento 
Valley. The result is a large attendance 

of out-of-town shoppers who listen to 
_ the addresses and join in the discussions. 
Some of the topics and speakers have 
been: The Peace Movement, by David 
Starr Jordan; Wider Meaning of City 
Planning by John Nolen; Housing Con- 
ditions in California by Jessica B. Peix- 
‘otto; The City Manager Plan by Prof. 
Si. H. Read. ; 

Other subjects discussed have included 
playgrounds, sanitation, eugenics, filtra- 
tion plants, social injustice and municip- 
alization of street railways. 


G ror’ WELFARE LUNCHEONS 


—_ 


all 


OMEN’S VOTING SIGNIFICANTLY TESTED 


TIME EXPOSURES é4y HINE 


ILLITERATES IN MASSACHUSETTS 
THE THREE YOUNGEST IN THIS GROUP AT A FALL RIVER MILL ARE 


PORTUGUESE CHILDREN WHO COULD NOT WRITE THEIR OWN NAMES. 
COULD NOT SPELL THE NAME OF THE STREET HE LIVED ON. 


SPOKE ALMOST NO ENGLISH, 
CHILDREN IN 


ONE 
ALL THREE 


MASSACHUSETTS ARE SUPPOSED TO PASS A FOURTH 


GRADE TEST BEFORE RECEIVING A WORK PERMIT, BUT THE OFFICERS WHO 
ISSUE PERMITS OCCASIONALLY HELP A CHILD TO READ EVEN THE SIMPLEST 


ENGLISH SENTENCE. 


AT BEST THIS STANDARD IS SO LOW THAT THE MEAGER EN6LISH 
LEARNED IN SCHOOL IS SOON FORGOTTEN BY CHILDREN WHOSE WORK 
FAILS TO STIMULATE INTELLIGENCE AND WHO HEAR LITTLE OR NO 
ENGLISH AT HOME AND IN THE MILL. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE HAS FOUND MANY 
WORKING CHILDREN WHO CAN NEITHER READ NOR WRITE ENGLISH AND 
WHO CANNOT SPEAK IT WELL ENOUGH TO TELL WHAT KIND OF WORK: 


THEY DO. 


IN 


ILLINOIS—BY GRAHAM TAYLOR 


f Iitinors andChicago give the 
country the most significant test of wo- 
men’s voting. The local elections held 
April 7 are recognized to be epoch mak- 
ing throughout the state and city. The 
possibility of increasing the electorate by 

oyer a million and a half women voters 
in the state and by nearly half a million 
in Chicago was anticipated with far more 
concern than curiosity as to what would 
begin-to happen on the registration days 

‘in February and March. What actually 
did happen then and on election day fur- 
nishes official figures and cold facts on a 

larger scale as to whether and how wo* 

men will vote. 

As registration is required only in 
larger places, the figures for the state can 
ot be given at this writing, but in Chi- 


cago 217,614 women registered at their 
first opportunities. Added to the 455,283 
men on the polling lists, these new vo- 
ters increased the electorate to 672,897 
voters, the largest number registered in 
any city in.the United States. 

At the primaries the women’s votes 
came within 1 per cent. of equaling the 
men’s. At the election the women polled, 
at the lowest count of the police returns, 
before the official revision, 158,686 or 73 
per cent of their registered voters, while 
the men’s votes numbered 328,987 or 72 
per cent of their registrations. This is 
conceded by all concerned to be a very 
favorable showing for the women at 
their first registration and election. It 
ought to dispel the conjecture that few 
women want to vote or will not vote if 


given the right, whether they seek it or 
not. 

Next as to the test of the way they 
will vote. In the increased number and 
classification of candidates for the city 
council and in the decision required upon 
no less than twelve measures of great 
public importance by the “little ballot,” 
measuring no less than 40 by 12 inches 
of solidly printed matter, this election 
exacted of all Chicago voters as great 
discrimination as they had ever been re- 
quired to make. It therefore severely 
tested the interest and intelligence of 
all new voters, especially women who had 
hitherto had so much less occasion than 
men to consider closely such subjects. 
How did they stand the test? 


The aldermanic candidates numbered 
154, each ward having from two to 
seven names to choose from, and desig- 
nated as Democrats, Republicans, Pro- 
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gressives, Prohibitionists, Socialists, In- 
dependents and Non-partisans. Report- 
ing on the character and qualification of 
‘these candidates, the Municipal Voters’ 
League offered the voters its impartially 
stated facts and its advice based thereon; 
the United Charities issued a different list 
of candidates endorsed on the sole issue 
of “personal liberty” in the sale and con- 
sumption of liquor; and the newspapers 
urged preferred candidates, all the in- 
fluential papers endorsing with scarcely 
any deviation those favored by the Muni- 
cipal Voters’ League. The independence 
and agreement of the principal papers in 
taking this non-partisan position in local 
elections give the public-spirited citizens 
of Chicago a unique advantage over 
those of most other large American 
cities. 


HE votes of the women, which were 
awaited with equal eagerness by par- 
tisan leaders and by the rank and file of 
those who had hitherto constituted the 
non-partisan balance of power, tended 
decidedly toward non-partisanship The 
newspapers agreed with the Municipal 
Voters’ League in crediting the women 
with electing no less than seven of the 
better candidates and with wielding their 
power either to defeat or lessen the major- 
ity of many more undesirable candidates. 
While eight women were candidates 
for the city council no one of them ex- 
pected to be elected, but’ each entered 
the lists to make an educational cam- 
paign. Two of these campaigns were es- 
pecially noteworthy. Marion K. Drake 
led the forlorn hope in running against 
the notorious alderman, “Bathhouse 
John” Coughlin, who for over twenty 
years has disgraced the first ward and 
the city of Chicago by exploiting the 
floating vote of the lodging-houses. Her 
spirited campaign against his character 
and the conditions for which he stands, 
was well supported by many of the most 
influential men and women of the city, 
and resulted in doubling the vote cast 
against him as compared with that of two 
years ago. With 7,355 men voting in 
that ward, and only a few more than 
3,000 women, this is a good showing, al- 
though nearly 600 more women voted for 
the discredited man than for the worthy 
woman candidate, which is not surprising 
in view of the dependence of the under- 
world upon its patrons. 

In the great cosmopolitan tenement 
house family ward surrounding the 
Northwestern University Settlement, its 
head resident, Harriet E. Vittum made a 
most effective educational campaign. Her 
slogans were “For the babies,” “For the 
school children,’ “For the working boys 
and girls,” “For men and women.” un- 
der each of which she grouped the bet- 
ter home conditions and municipal poli- 
cies for which she asked votes. A house to 
house canvass among the foreign people, 
rousing mass meetings with many men 
speaking for her in the foreign languages 


and a children’s parade of many hundreds 
of little boys and girls were some of the 
features of the campaign. That any wo- 
man in such “a man’s world” as this 
ward has been, could have secured 1,421 
votes, the number next highest to that 
of the re-elected alderman speaks highly 
for her candidacy. 

In deciding the important public meas- 
ures, including heavy bonded issues, the 
women showed as intelligent discrimina- 
tion as the men. In proportion as these 
propositions were actually most danger- 
ous or doubtful, they were overwhelm- 
ingly defeated—notably a _ discredited 
subway scheme, a suspicious county 
hospital bond issue, and some city bond 
issues for purposes for which other funds 
are available. 


The Bureau of Public Efficiency dis- 
covered that nearly two millions of pre- 
viously authorized bonds are still unsold 
by the administration. It therefore ad- 
vised the defeat of more bonds for police 
and fire stations. The need of these is 
acknowledged, but money for most of 
them is in hand. The people heeded this 
advice. With unerring discretion, two 
other bond issues of importance to pub- 
lic welfare were carried by heavy votes. 
A contagious disease hospital and other 
buildings for the health department, and 
the acquisition and improvement of 
bathing beaches, were thus secured... A 
demand upon the Legislature to restore 
home rule for the control of public utili- 
ties within the city limits also received a 
majority. 

Many women served as clerks and 
judges of election throughout the city, 
with two noteworthy results—that their 
services were highly commended by the 
election commissioners and that every 
woman official reported the most consid- 
erate and decorous speech and conduct 
upon the part of the men during regis- 
tration and election days. The leading 
election commissioner issued the follow- 
ing statement on the morning after elec- 
tion: 


“Chicago women are again to be con- 
gratulated as an influence for good in 
politics. Their presence was like oil up- 
on the turbulent waters in every pre- 
cinct of every ward in which there were 
bitter clashes. In no precinct did the 
presence and activity of women in the 
political contest make them mannish. 
There was less drunkenness around the 
polling places than there has been in 
years, because the practical politicians 
knew that drunken workers around a 
polling place would drive away the vote 
of the women for their candidates. To- 
day’s election really demonstrated that 
elections and government have been 
brought closer to the home. The women 
have shown that. Above all, the women 
in all walks of life, and in all parties, 
proved they are interested in and appre- 
ciate their duty.” 


In one of the best residential wards, 
where influential women were very ac- 


tive in electing a good alderman, one of 
them said: “It has been the most won- 
derful feeling, 
shoulder with the men jn something that 
has really been our duty all along.” Mary 
E:; McDowell, who led the fight for a 
better candidate who almost won out in 
the stockyards district, had this to say: 
“After nineteen years I thought I knew 
my ward. But I never really began to 
know it till I came to experience this 
great new neighborliness which has come 
to all of us women through the political 
work of the election.” 

Jane Addams, who was. judge of elec- 
tion in her own precinct surrounding 
Hull House, said: 


“T was amazed at the way the women 
of my own ward had informed them- 
selves. Of the 159 women registered in 


the precinct, 139 voted. The women in ~ 


every ward of the city showed that they 
had an intelligent understanding of the 
issues. I think it was a great thing to 
have women in Chicago brave enough to 
run in this aldermanic election and to be 
willing to face the probable defeat. 


working shoulder to — 


There was something very exhilarating, — 


something very young and courageous in 
the willingness of a woman to tackle the 


fight against Alderman Coughlin. It has ~ 


been a red-letter day for women, this 
first day of voting.” ; 


OMEN’S votes “down state” get full © 
credit from both the politicians and | 


the newspapers, not to say the liquor 
dealers, for having put out of business 
946 saloons in 114 incorporated cities and 
villages. In Z9 more the vote to remain 
dry rolled up a majority of 8,888, aggre- 
gating a total dry vote in these districts 
of 35,462. While the liquor forces car- 
ried 60 cities and villages and thus kept 
them “wet,” they failed to win a single 
township which was dry prior to the elec- 
tions. In some places, as at Springfield, 


women’s votes helped swell the majority 


for the saloons. But in a total vote es- 
timated at 209,000 cast on the saloon is- 
sue outside of Chicago, where the issue 


was not raised, the Chicago Tribune fig- — 
ures that 100,000 were cast by women ~ 


and that 65 per cent of these were 
against the saloon. 


Clearly in anticipation of women’s yot- — 


ing in Chicago, an ordinance was passed 
by the Chicago City Council abolishing 
the “family entrance” and “ladies’ en- 
trance” signs from saloons. This action 
was not opposed by the liquor interests 
represented by the vigilant and aggres- 
sive United Societies. To the represen- 
tative women who promoted this action, 
one of the most notorious of Chicago’s 
aldermen, who for many years has led 
the forces for evil in the city council, 
once a majority and now a hopeless mi- 
nority, declared: “You are doing a noble 
work, ladies, you should now clean up the 
dance halls.” 

The handwriting seems to be on the 
walls, the enemies of the good them- 
selves being judges. 


re, 


WHETHER GATLING guns or pro- 
ocols are most efficient promoters of in- 
| dustrial peace, whether the best instru- 
ment with which to settle a dispute is 
negotiation or a club, and whether a 
fight should go to the limit of a knock- 
out, or arbitration should displace the 
fight altogether were among the ques- 
‘tions before the Industrial Relations 
poise in Washington last week. 
Not that Gatling guns or clubs came in 
for much actual discussion, but they were 
in the background of everyone’s thoughts 
with the House Committee on. Mines and 
Mining holding hearings at the same time 
on the Colorado strike. 

_ Linked up with this question was that 
of collective bargaining, or unionism, and 
during the four days that witnesses were 
heard there were presented some _ re- 
markable tributes to the efficiency of 
union methods and the character of union 
leaders. With equal force deficiencies 
and shortcomings were pointed out. 

_ Francis Peabody, one of the big coal 
operators of Chicago, talked with an air 
‘of utmost frankness, tempered with a de- 
licious irony. Mine owners recognized 
the union because they couldn’t help 
themselves, he said. The miners were 
very clever, too clever for the operators, 
it would seem. And yet it was good for 
the miners. Mr. Peabody had been very 
happy in the non-union days, he de- 
clared, but he hadn’t paid the men 
enough. Now he can’t help himself. The 
union makes him pay. 

_ “The miners haven’t demanded any- 
thing they didn’t think they were entitled 
to,” said Mr. Peabody. “They have de- 
manded a lot of things, though, and by 
hook or crook have got them.” 

“Then, in other words, they have done 
just what any of us would do?” queried 
the counsel. 

“Exactly,” was the reply. ; 
~ When he spoke of the improvement in 
conditions of living among miners, Mr. 
Peabody paid a striking tribute to John 
Mitchell. “I have been in many a mi- 
ner’s home,” he said, “and found John 
Mitchell’s picture enshrined there. The 
place he occupies in the hearts of these 
people makes him a tremendous force for 
etterment. Many of them may never. 
ve seen him or heard him speak, but 
influence is among them, raising 
ir standards of living and improving 
ir morals. To many an immigrant 
John Mitchell stands for Amer- 


‘turn from mining to the clothing 
. Joseph Schaffner, of Hart, Schaff- 
ner and Marx. Chicago, told how one day 
n 1910 a friend stepped into his office 
und congratulated him on the great busi- 
his partners had built up. 


INDUSTRY 


TWANHE “THIRD MAN” AND HIS PART IN INDUSTRIAL 
. DISPUTES—BY JOHN A. FITCH 


Probing the 
Causes of 
Unrest. 


The first, of a series of interpreta- 
tions of the hearings before the 
Federal Industrial Relations 
Commission by a staff represent- 
ative of The Survey. 


He thanked his friend, but told him that 
the thing in which he took greatest pride 
was the happy condition of the 10,000 
employes. 

“I thought they were happy,” said Mr. 
Shaffner, “but two days after this inci- 
dent the strike came. They had not 
known the firm, and we had not known 
them,” 

“And now they have a chance tc ex- 
press themselves?” was asked, 

“Now they can maintain their self- 
respect,” said Mr. Schaffner. 

It may be assumed that these views 
were not shared by all the employers 
or representatives of employers who were 
present. For example, James A. Emery, 
counsel for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, who appeared on the last 
day of the hearings felt differently. It 
was a real misfortune, however, that Mr. 
Emery apparently did not feel inclined to 
give full expression to his views. A 
complete statement of the basis of the 
opposition to unionism by the Manufac- 
turers’ Association ought to be on the 
records of the commission. 

O. P. Briggs of Chicago, for many 
years an officer of the National Foun- 
drymen’s Association, testified that in 
1904 after five years of dealing with the 
International Molders’ Union, his asso- 
ciation had been compelled to abrogate 
the contract. The policies of the union 
that he named as being responsible for 
this action were the minimum wage, an 
unreasonable limitation of apprentices, 
objection to the use of machines and an 


- unwillingness on the part of the union to 


submit matters in dispute to arbitration. 

Joseph Valentine, president of the 
Molders’ Union and John P. Frey, an 
executive officer, answered Mr. Briggs 
with spirit, and then Thomas J. Hogan, 
also of Chicago and secretary of the 
Stove Foundry National Defense Asso- 
ciation, came before the commission, Mr. 


Hogan said that his association repre- 
sented nearly all of the stove manufac- 
turers of the country and that for twenty- 
four years they had had a contract with 
the molders’ union which has worked 
with satisfaction to both sides and with- 
out a single strike in all that period. He 
described the period prior to the signing 
of the agreement in 1890 as a period of 
warfare, but now he said they had found 
a better way. 

The chief subject before the commis- 
sion was arbitration and the witnesses 
were asked to state their opinion of ar- 
bitration as a method of settling indus- 
trial disputes and to state whether the 
government could assist in any way by 
setting up an agency in the form of an 
industrial council. 

All the union men who appeared before 
the commission, except those repre- 
senting the clothing trades, expressed 
themselves as opposed to arbitration 
which involved a “third man” or um- 
pire. Negotiations that could be carried 
on without the aid of an outside party— 
in other words conciliation and confer- 
ence—they believed productive of better 
results. The point they made was that 
an outsider cannot understand the tech- 
nique of the industry involved and his 
decision, however honestly made, is like~ 
ly to be an unsatisfactory one. “T’d as. 
soon toss a coin to decide a dispute as. 
to call in an outsider to settle it,’ Sam- 
uel Gompers told the commissi0te 

With this position the employers were 
for the most part, in substantial agree- 
ment. Charles Francis of New Yor: 
representing the National Printers’ Lea- 
gue, told of an arbitration award made 
by the late Bishop Potter, which could 
not be put into effect because of the ar- 
bitrator’s lack of technical knowledge. 

It began to look as if an outsider had 
no place in an industrial dispute. Just 
at this juncture, however, the most un- 
assuming man in the room was called to 
the stand. What he could contribute to 
the question under discussion was un- 
known. It created no ripple of excite- 
ment when the chairman called for J. E. 
Williams, of Streator, Ill. It is a fair 
guess that most of the members of the 
commission weuld have been as likely as 
not to call him J. E. Streator of Wil- 
liams, Ill., if they had been obliged to 
give his name a moment after it had 
been pronounced by the chairman. 

But when he left the stand he had un- 
questionably made on the commission 
and on everyone present a deeper impres- 
sion than had any other witness. No one 
who heard him will soon forget J. E. 
Williams, not because of his testimony 
alone, but because of what it revealed in 
personality and character. Here was a 
“third man” who could interpret the part. 

J. E. Williams is chairman of the arbi- 


[Continued on page 85.] 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 


HE WISCONSIN LIFE FUND: HOW IT IS MANAGED 
—BY REUBEN McKITRICK 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, IOWA STATE TEACHERS, COLLEGE 


Among the various experiments 
being carried on in Wisconsin’s so- 
cial laboratory is a life insurance 
system, conducted and managed by 
the state. Its first policies were is- 
sued last fall. THe Survey has 
asked Prof. Reuben McKittrick to 
explain and discuss the Wisconsin 
plan. Professor McKitrick was for 
two years an assistant of Charles 
McCarthy in the Wisconsin Legis- 
lative Reference Library at Madi- 
son, where he speciahzed on imsur- 
ance problems. 


Tue STATE OF WISCONSIN, in 
1911, established: what is known as a 
“life fund,” in which any able-bodied 
citizen of the state may insure his life. 
Bills providing for similar insurance 
were introduced during the legislative 
sessions of 1913, into at least eight other 
states. None of these bills were enacted 
into law. Their simultaneous introduc- 
tion, however, into so many legislatures 
representing every section of the United 
States indicates a marked tendency 
among the people to look to the state 
for the performance of a function hith- 
erto regarded as a purely private busi- 
ness. 

Briefly stated, the Wisconsin law es- 
tablishes a fund derived principally 
from the payment of premiums which 
is administered by the state for the pur- 
pose of granting life insurance and an- 
nuities to its citizens. The state does 


not assume any liability beyond the 
amount of the fund. 
The published premium rates are 


based upon the American experience 
table of mortality with interest at 3 per 
cent. An expense charge of two dol- 
lars a year for each thousand dollars of 
insurance is included in each premium, 
together with an amount equal to one- 
sixth of the present value of the cost of 
insurance estimated according to the 
mortality table. With the exception of 
a two-dollar medical fee these two items 
constitute the charge for expense. A 
surplus is to be accumulated out of net 
profits and the balance of net profits is 
to be distributed to policy holders. 
Loans may be made which, together 
with interest at 6 per cent, shall not ex- 
ceed the reserve. Premiums not paid 
when due are to be regarded as loans 
until they, together with interest at 6 
per cent, equal the reserve, at which 
time the policy terminates. Such loans 
and interest charges may be paid, how- 
ever, at any time before they become 
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equal to the reserve. Thus the policy 
is continued in force so long as the re- 
serve lasts. Tables have been published 
which show exactly what the reserve is 
at any year during the life of any class 
of policy issued. 

The state has no regularly employed 
agents for this business, but authorizes 
every state factory inspector, the clerk 
and treasurer of every county, town, 
city, and village, and every state bank to 
fill out and transmit applications for in- 
surance to the insurance commissioner ; 
also to receive and transmit insurance 
premiums. These may be transmitted 
directly, however, by the policy-holder. 


_ The fees allowed for such transmission 


are twenty-five cents for each applica- 
tion and 1 per cent on each premium 
collected or transmitted directly. 

Policies of life insurance may be is- 
sued to persons between the ages of 
twenty and fifty years in amounts of 
$500 or multiples thereof not to exceed 
$3,000. Annuities may also be granted 
to persons between the ages of twenty 
and fifty years to begin at the agé of 
sixty. These annuities may be had in 
sums of $100 or multiples thereof, but 
not to exceed $300 on the same risk. 
No policies can be issued under the 
act, however, until at least 200 ap- 
plications for insurance amounting in 
all to not less than $100,000 have been 
received and approved. No deposits of 
securities with the auditor or treasurer 
are required. 

By the autumn of 1913, the number 
of applications required had been re- 
ceived and approved. The first policies 
were issued October 27, 1913, and thus 
life insurance in a state fund became 
an accomplished fact in the United 
States. 

There are at least three particular 
points of view from which this legisla- 
tion is. of special interest to social work- 
ers: the ability of the state fund to get 
business; the security provided for the 
policy-holders; and the cost of insurance 
to the policy-holder. These points will 
be considered in the order mentioned. 

The state does not aggressively so- 
licit business through the personal rep- 
resentation of agents. It relies upon 
the ability of its administrative ofh- 
cers to explain the nature and opera- 
tion of the plan clearly and, concisely to 
its citizens, and upon the judgment of 
the citizen to know whether or not he 
wants such insurance. If he does, the 
insurance is dealt out to him in an 
“over-the-counter” fashion. It is said 
that the delay of one year in putting 
this state insurance idea into effect “has 


disclosed its great fault—the absence of 
any provision to solicit business—and 


has further developed the fact that peo- — 
ple generally do not hanker for insur- 
ance on their lives, being insured chiefly 
when some enterprising agent of a pri- 
vate company has persuaded them to_ 
append their signatures to policy ap- 
plications.” ‘ 
That the foregoing statement concern-_ 
ing the solicitation of business has been 
true of the past no one will deny. That 
it will always be true of the future does ~ 
not necessarily follow. In fact, within 
the past year the New York insurance ~ 
department has issued a report setting 
forth the good financial standing and 
somewhat remarkable increases of busi- 
ness that have been attained by a pri- 
vate company in that state which relies 
entirely upon advertising and corre- 
spondence for the solicitation of its new 
business. Although many persons 
doubtless would hesitate to make appli-— 
cation to insure their lives in a plan not 
yet in actual operation, there are many 
indications that when a state life fund 
once gets into a working condition it 
may be liberally patronized and be of 
no little benefit to the citizens of a state. 


State Assumes No Liability 


As set forth above the state does not 
asume any liability to policy-holders be- 
yond the amount of the fund. This free- 
dom from liability may at first seem to be 
a serious objection to the plan, Whether 
or not it is so regarded will depend upon 
the standard which the reader adopts as 
a test for safety in starting a new in- 
surance business. Since the require- 
ments for this purpose are different in 
different states, a further explanation 
and comparison of this feature of the j 
Wisconsin plan may be advantageous. 


Insurance in the Wisconsin life fund 
is mutual insurance. It differs from 
that offered by the familiar form of 
life insurance company chiefly in the 
fact that the administrative organiza- 
tion of the state has been substituted for 
the business organization of a private 
corporation. As the principal executive 
officer of this fund the commissioner of 
insurance has worked out the tables of 
premium rates on the basis of the mor-— 
tality experience of private insurance 
companies doing a level premium, or 
what is more commonly known’ perhaps 
as an “old-line,” business. These rates do 
not show any disposition to trifle with — 
safety merely to reduce cost to the pol- 
icy-holder. The similarity between the 
insurance provided in this fund and 
that of private companies may be more — 
clearly indicated by the following quota- 
tion from the report sent out by the in- 
surance department: 
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Social Insurance 


“The basis and plan of this insurance 
is exactly the same as that in use by the 
larger and older companies in this coun- 
try. It differs in that premiums gen- 
erally provide a smaller amount for ex- 
penses than in other cases where divi- 
dends or refunds of savings and gains 
are to be paid, due to the fact that the 
law provides for no agents or solici- 
tors.” 

The officers and directors of a level 
‘premium private company are not per- 
sonally liable for the policy contracts 
entered into by such companies. In a 
purely mutual level premium company 
there are not even any stockholders who 
are liable for the policy obligations of 
the company for such companies are 
composed only of policy-holders. When 
‘mutual insurance is conducted on the 
level premium basis these policy-holders 
can not be assessed to make up a de- 
ficit because the limit of the charge upon 
‘them is fixed by their policy contracts. 
| he success of such an undertaking de- 
pends (1) upon the accuracy and ade- 
quacy of the original charge upon the 
-policy-holders in the form of premiums 
and (2) upon the number of persons 
insured; the larger the number usually 
‘the more certain will the experience of 
the company be to conform to the law 
of average. This is the fundamental 
principle in all insurance. 


¥ Statutory Requirements 


The widely differing views that pre- 
vail in different states as to what con- 
‘stitutes a reasonable requirement of a 
private company, for safety in beginning 
a mutual life insurance business may 
be illustrated by the citation of three 
‘typical instances. Wisconsin requires 
that at least two hundred persons must 
have subscribed for insurance amount- 
ing in the aggregate to not less than 
$200,000 and have paid one full annual 
premium in cash amounting in the ag- 
gregate to at least $20,000. No deposits 
of securities with the state are required 
before a domestic mutual life company 
may begin business. New York, on the 
other hand, requires that at least five 
hundred pefsons must have subscribed 
for insurance amountinge-in the aggre- 
gate to not less than $1,000,000, that one 
full annual premium must have been 
paid in cash, and that securities amount- 
g to $100,000 must have been deposit- 
ed with the superintendent of insurance 
before such a business may be started. 
_ Towa, being more liberal than New 
York, but more rigid than Wisconsin, 
Tequires that at least 250 persons must 
have subscribed for insurance amount- 
g on the average to $1,000 each, that 
e full annual premium must have been 
id in cash and that a deposit either in 
or securities equal in amount to 
ee-fifths of a full annual premium 
t have been made with auditor be- 
‘policies may be issued. -It will 
ily be seen therefore that so far as 
mestic mutual life insurance com- 
are concerned, there is a wide 
of variation in the statutory re- 
nents for safety in the starting of 
business. . 
en though Wisconsin is the most 
of the three instances cited, yet 
fe fund is put upon practically the 
a? 
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same basis as a domestic mutual in that 
state. All the requirements for issuing 
policies in the Wisconsin life fund are 
the same as those for issuing policies in 
a private mutual company except that 
the minimum amount of insurance sub- 
scribed for may be only $100,000 in the 
former instance, whereas it must be 
$200,000 in the latter. It does not seem 
to the writer, therefore, that a policy- 
holder in this life fund would be run- 
ning an unreasonable risk even though 
the state does not assume any liability 
beyond the amount of the fund. Indeed 
such a safe-guard is of utmost impor- 
tance for otherwise a subsequent ill-ad- 
vised foolhardy administration might 
regard the state treasury as a haven 
of rest for all weary and cost burdened 
policy-holders and by arbitrarily reduc- 
ing premium rates without regard to sci- 
ence or experience speedily steer the 
state’s financial ship into the shoals of 
bankruptcy. 

Whether or not this new undertaking 
will be able really to reduce the cost of 
insurance to policy-holders would seem 
to depend largely upon its ability to 
earn dividends. The savings which are 
expected to be made for this purpose 
are clearly set forth in the following in- 
terview given out by Commissioner 
Ekern: 

“The purpose of the state life fund is 
to give the people of the state the bene- 
fit of the best old-line insurance on a 
mutual plan at the lowest possible cost. 
To benefit the policy-holders is the sole 
consideration. Of the total expense of 
old line companies, more than one-half 
goes to agents in commissions and sal- 
aries. Under the state plan policy-hold- 
ers are saved this great expense. Be- 
sides there will be gains from excess in- 
terest earnings and mortality savings. 

“The premium rates require that 3 per 
cent interest shall be earned. The funds 
should earn at least 5 per cent, leaving 
a matgin of 2 per cent as a source of 
dividends to policy-holders. A greater 
item of savings for the dividends of pol- 
icy-holders, however, comes from the 
fact that the actual number of deaths 
runs about 40 per cent below the number 
calculated in the table.” 

Only experience can demonstrate 
whether or not these expectations will 
ever come to pass. A comparison of the 
published rates. of the Wisconsin life 
fund with those of one of the strong- 
est and best known old line companies 
shows that nominally they are some- 
what lower. There is a difference of 
90 cents, for instance, in favor of state 
insurance on a $1,000 ordinary life pol- 
icy at age twenty-five. This difference 
increases to $3.56 on the same kind of 
policy at age forty-five. On twenty pay- 
ment life policies for $1,000 the differ- 
ence in favor of state insurance is $1.82 
at the age of twenty-five, and $4.76 at 
forty-five. 

It should be born in mind, however, 
that old line companies have the same 
opportunity and really do make savings 
on all the items contemplated by the 
state fund except that of salaries and 
commissions to agents. When the divi- 
dends, therefore, allowed by old line 
companies to their policy-holders are ap- 
plied to reduce the premium rates, it 
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may well be doubted whether any very 
substantial gain in reducing the cost of 
insurance to policy-holders will be ac- 
complished by the Wisconsin life fund. 

What then will justify the trying of 
such an experiment in social legislation? 
The description of the fund sent out by 
the insurance department claims the fol- 
lowing advantage at the end of a long 
list of others: “It will increase confi- 
dence in life insurance and encourage 
the extension of its protection to every 
resident of the state and will increase 
the business of sound companies and 
societies.” 


Circular on State Insurance 


The administration of this act thus 
far bids fair to accomplish this desirable 
end. Under the direction of an able 
commissioner a circular has been pre- 
pared which concisely sets forth all the 
advantages of state insurance and ex- 
plicitly informs applicants in regard to 
steps to be taken to obtain such insur- 
ance. The brevity and simplicity of the 
policy and the remarkable clearness 
with which, such terms as premium, cost 
of insurance, and reserve, have been de- 
scribed and the methods of computing 
them have been illustrated should 
greatly assist in developing a _ wide- 
spread understanding of the general 
principles of insurance. If life insur- 
ance is socially beneficial, it seems just 
as desirable that the state should con- 
tribute to a general understanding of in- 
surance principles and benefits as that it 
should “show farmers how to grow two 
stalks of corn where one grew before.” 
In so doing it would supplement the 
work of private companies as the postal 
savings banks do private banks en- 
gaged in a savings business. 

If other states could be assured of 
the same kind of able administration 
and more private companies would 
adopt the same simplicity in their pol- 
icies and directness in their methods as 
is manifest in the management of the 
Wisconsin life fund, confidence in life 
insurance would be increased and its 
protection would be more generally ex- 
tended to every citizen of the state. 

Objection to this plan will doubtless 
be raised wherever it is seriously con- 
sidered for adoption, on the ground that 
the men relied upon to administer it are 
likely to become involved in politics. In 
fact, an unsuccessful attempt was made 
for political reasons last winter to 
remove the commissioner who worked 
out the plan of a life fund for the Wis- 
consin Legislature and whose admin- 
istrative ability is of utmost impor- 
tance in successfully beginning the op- 
eration of this social experiment. 

Social workers will not be dismayed, 
however, on account of such an objec- 
tion for devices of government are now 
being perfected which enable the state 
to retain the services of able scientific 
men in spite of adverse political condi- 
tions. Wisconsin, indeed, furnishes a 
good object lesson in the permanency ot 
tenure which seems to’have been ac- 
corded to men who are serving on its 
railroad and public utility, tax, and in- 
dustrial commissions regardless of 
which party faction may be in control. 


IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


AND ITS RESULTS—BY EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


[ann rts Res INSTRUCTION 


A FEW WEEKS AGo former Pres- 
ident Taft in an address delivered at the 
commencement exercises of a college in 
Philadelphia made the following signifi- 
cant statement regarding certain text 
books used in our public schools: 

“Criticism might well be di- 
rected to many text books that seek to 
inculcate aversion to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquor. The unwise extremity to 
which legislators have gone in the re- 
quirement for such teaching has stimu- 
lated a class of books which dwell on 
the results of the use of intoxicating 
liquors in such an exaggerated way 
that pupils soon begin to understand that 
they are grotesque exaggerations, and 
therefore they become skeptical in re- 
spect to the whole matter.” 

This statement is but a reiteration of 
the warning given more than ten years 
ago by one of the most learned, conser- 
vative, and non-partisan bodies of men 
ever organized in America, co-operating 
directly with the leaders of thought all 
over the world,—namely, the Committee 
of Fifty, organized for the purpose of 
studying the alcohol question in all its 
phases. After several years of inves- 
tigation this committee said, in its pub- 
lication of 1903: 

“Under the name of scientific tem- 
perance instruction there has been 
grafted upon the public school system 
of nearly all our states an educational 
scheme relating to alcohol which is 
neither scientific nor temperate nor in- 
structive.” 

Meanwhile this “educational scheme” 
has been carried into other states and 
teaching by falsehood has gone un- 
blushingly on. The text-books in the 
schools today, which nearly every child 
in the country is required to study, show 
no improvement over those scored by 
the Committee of Fifty. 

Let us see how the trouble started. 
In 1879, Mary H. Hunt presented to the 
National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, her scheme 
“for thorough text-book study of scien- 
tific temperance in public schools as a 
preventive against intemperance.” The 
scheme was adopted and as a result the 
W. C. T. U. began an active campaign 
to secure legislation requiring the teach- 
ing of “scientific temperance” in the 
public schools. By the time of the inves- 
tigation of the Committee of Fifty, 
forty-three states had passed such laws 
and twenty-four text-books, ‘“‘authorized”’ 
by the W. C. T. U., were in use. 

The Committee of Fifty, which re- 
ported that these books were not scien- 
tific included such educators as Charles 
W. Eliot, Seth Low, and Prof. R. H.. 
Chittenden; such ecclesiastics as Bishop ; 
Alexander Mackay-Smith, the Rev. 
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Father A. P. Doyle, and the Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden; such physicians as Dr. 
William H. Welch, Dr. H. P. Bowditch, 
and the late Dr. J. S. Billings; with 
such names as Carroll D. Wright, the 
late Richard W. Gilder, William Bayard 
Cutting, and some forty others no less 
distinguished, completing the galaxy. 

Science is: but another name for ac- 
cepted truth. We must infer, therefore, 
that these books contained statements 
which were not accepted as facts by the 
members of the committee. As a typical 
example, we may take the statement, 
made in practically every one of the ac- 
cepted text-books, relating to the physio- 
logical action of alcohol. In these books, 
none of them vouched for by any authori- 
tative writer’s name, and eight of them 
written anonymously, appear such sen- 
tences as the following: 

“We can find nothing about it [alcohol] 
that gives us any idea that it is a food 
te Alcohol is not in any sense a 
food.” “Alcohol is not a food 
Close observation of its effects on man 
does not warrant us in believing that it 
has any value whatever as a food.” 
“Alcohol is not a food, for it cannot 
build up any part of the body. It con- 
tains no mineral substance and will not 
make healthy fat.” And so on through 
the entire twenty-four volumes. 

It should be noted that the question 
of the advisability of using alcohol asa 
food is not involved. It is simply the 
question of alleged physiological facts 
that were at once open to challenge, 
and were so challenged by the leading 
scientists of the world. 

This committee did not stand alone in 
its criticism. Sir Michael Foster laid 
the matter before the International Phy- 
siological Congress, and more than sixty 
members signed a statement contradict- 
ing the dogmatic teachings of the Ameri- 
can public school text-books. The state- 
ment they affirmed is in part as follows: 

« " . The results of careful experi- 
ments show that alcohol, so taken (in di- 
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TEACHING BY INNU- 
ENDO 


“There is more 
poison in the one 
on the right than 
in the one on the 
left” says the cap- 


tion under this pic- 


ture. Quite possi- 
ble, but not a hun- 
dredth part of the 
nicotine in the 
cigars enters the 
smoker’s system. 


From Health Lessons, Book I. 


luted form, and in small doses) is oxi- 
dized within the body and so supplies 


energy like common articles of food, and 


that it is physiologically incorrect to 
designate it as a poison, that is, a sub- 
stance which can only do harm and never 
good to the body.” 


Thus it will be seen that the state- — 


ments made in the American text-books 
were contradicted generally, and speci- 
fically, by men who had proved their 
right to a hearing, and who did not ex- 
press their opinions in anonymous pub- 
lications. 
the authors of the American books were 


It is evident, therefore, that 


— se 


either ignorant about facts, or had wil-_ 


fully stated untruths—for neither of 
which can there be any valid excuse. 

The committee interrogated the au- 
thor of one of the American text-books 
which was being used in hundreds of 
public schools. His answer removes all 
doubt as to his purpose: 

“I have studied physiology and I do 
not wish you to suppose that I have 
fallen so low as to believe all of the 
things that I have put into those books.” 

Another author showed his dis- 
honesty in the most brazen way by writ- 
ing two text-books, 
students, the other for school children, 
which was listed as “authorized.” His 
attitude is shown in the following quo- 
tations: 


“ AUTHORIZED”. Book 


(for school 
children) 


“Has alcohol a 
just claim to be call- 
ed.a food? Is al- 
cohol a tissue-form- 
ing food? To this 
the answer is cer- 
tail Usa ING uae eae 
ss valeconol. (4 
strengthening food? 
To this the answer 
1S NO. aes 


UNAUTHORIZED VER- 
SION 


(for medical 
students) 


“ALCOHOL... ac- 
cording to circum- 
stances, alcohol may 
be a poison or may 
be useful; when 
useful it may be re- 
garded either as a 
force regulator or as 
a force generator. 


: If the facts 
lead us to conclude, - 


against the extrem- 
ists, that it is to a 
certain extent) a 
food, it is neverthe- 
less a dangerous 
ONG: os ee 


Copyright, 1910, by Alvin Davison. *By 


permission of the American Book Company, publishers. 
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one for medical — 


Education 


This attitude of deception character- 
izes all the “authorized” text-books con- 
_demned by the committee, wherever the 
question of narcotics is involved. 

The food-value of alcohol is treated 
much less grotesquely than many other 
| topics. Indeed, some of the statements 
were of such character that the Com- 
mittee of Fifty in its official report as- 
serted that: “These books, especially 
_ those intended for the lower grades, 
fairly bristle with statements of a char- 
acter to work upon the fears of the 
reader, and remind one in this respect 
_ of patent medicine advertisements.” 
_ This statement was not published, 
however, until after the committee had 
called the attention of the Department 
of Scientific Temperance Instruction of 
the W. C. T. U. to several glaring errors 
in these “approved” text-books. This 
| kindly criticism elicited no reply. But 
the following year the advocates of sci- 

entific temperance teaching issued a 

circular, in which the statement was 
_ made that their “experts’ had exam- 
_ ined all the endorsed school books, and 

that “not a single member reports find- 

‘ing them inaccurate, but exactly the re- 

verse.” 

This finding is entirely comprehensi- 
ble, however, if we consider the avowed 

_ point of view from which the “ex- 
_ perts” conducted the investigation. It 
is summed up in one of the official pub- 
lications of the promoting organization. 
“This is not a physiological, but a tem- 
perance movement,” it declares. “Tem- 
perance should be the chief and not the 
_ subordinate topic and should occupy at 
_ least one-fourth the space in text-books 
for these grades.” 

Meantime the work of converting 
states to the régime of enforced instruc- 
tion in scientific temperance steadily 
progressed. Forty-three states had 
passed laws stating specifically that such 
instruction should be given, at the time 
that the Committee of Fifty made its 
report. At the present time it is the 
boast of the W. C. T. U. that they 

_have brought every state in the Union, 

and every American dependency, under 

the sway of such laws, and that the 
laws are being rigidly enforced. 

The laws of New York state may be 
taken as representative. In New York, 
“AIL pupils below the second 

year of the high school and above the 
third year of school work shall 
be taught and shall study this subject 


! 
a] 
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Dahan temperance] every year 
for not less than three lessons 

a week for ten or more weeks, or the 
equivalent of the same in each year. 
. All pupils in the lowest three pri- 
mary, not kindergarten, school years, ot 
in corresponding classes of ungraded 
schools, shall each year be instructed 
in this subject orally for not less than 
two lessons a week for ten weeks 
. And the paragraph containing 

this clause closés with the sentence: 
“Nothing in this act shall be construed 
as prohibiting or requiring the teaching 
of this subject in kindergarten schools.” 

Thus we see that every pupil who 
attends school for the usually prescribed 
length of time, must devote some 250 
hours to studying the effects of alcohol 
and narcotics. Considering the number, 
and importance, of the branches that 
must be studied during these crowded 
school years, this amount seems greatly 
disproportionate. It impressed Professor 
Kronecker, of Berne, as being so when 
he examined our school systems. “I was 
quite shocked,” writes Professor Kro- 
necker, “when I read that in the primary 
and middle grades every child from six to 
seventeen years is instructed 250 hours 
in the physiology of alcohol. If I were 
to teach this subject five hours I should 
know of nothing more to say, and should 
probably be discharged by the authori- 
ties as a stupid teacher.” 

I have before me an imposing array 
of volumes, all of them endorsed by the 
W. C. T. U. and used in the schools 
of one or more states at the present 
time. One of these books for smaller 
children,—a book in use, the publishers 
assure me, in more than a thousand 
schools throughout the country,—is pre- 
sented in twenty-four chapters. Nine- 
teen of these are devoted wholly, or in 
part, to the subject of alcohol and nar- 
cotics. 

One full chapter is devoted to How 
Narcotics and Stimulants Affect the 
Brain and Nerves; one chapter on Al- 
ochol and Health; one chapter on To- 
bacco and the Drugs Which Injure 
Health—mostly tobacco; and one entire 
chapter devoted exclusively to a mi- 
nute description of how beer, wine, 
whisky, brandy, and rum are made, with 
pictures of the various materials used, 
and carefully described illustrations of 
whisky stills that should prove inspir- 
ing to almost any embryo moonshiner. 

Yet this book is not a manufactur- 


This illustration 
seems to tell how 
a youth can avoid 
one evil effect of 
the use of alcohol. 
The caption under 
it reads: “By elec- 
tricity through the 
point of a needle 
many capillaries 
are destroyed; 
after that the man 
is cured of his red 
nose.” The pic- 
ture is copied from 
the Literary Dt 
gest and appears 
in The Body and 
Its Defenses, by 
Frances Gulick 
Jewett. 
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er’s manual, but a “physiology,” and the 
W. C. T. U. speaks of it in glowing 
terms. Even the modest author (who, 
needless to say, is not a physician) ad- 
mits that it is a good book. It is sim- 
ply representative of its class, and 
conforms to the accepted method of 
teaching scientific temperance. The 
following quotations, taken at random, 
will give some idea as to what extent 
the authors have corrected the defects 
criticised by the Committee of Fifty: 


“Any one who tires his jaw by chew- 
ing tobacco is not likely to chew his 
food well.” “Now, this same 
busy stomach has no liking for alcohol 
which is in all kinds of strong drink. 
Just as your eye will smart and become 
red if something gets into it that does 
not belong there, so the stomach is 
made red and inflamed by alcoholic liq- 
uors.” “The old tobacco user is 
often cross, peevish, and liable to fits 
of anger.” Ml [wine] 
makes the muscles which mix the food 
in the stomach act more slowly. Some 
of the food may sour before it gets 
wet with the juice.” ; “Sound 
teeth which will do good work in chew- 
ing food are worth more than a foot or 
an arm.” “Don’t you remem- 
ber how, when you have breathed the 
fumes of a burning match, they have 
irritated your throat and made you 
wheezy and hoarse for a few minutes? 
Now it is in this same way that strong 
drink often acts to make the voice 
rough and broken.” 


The tone and character of the books 
“authorized” for the smaller children 
differs very little from those used by 
more advanced pupils. In the advanced 
courses, however, the authors tend to 
devote more space to therapeutics; and, 
not being physicians (or, at best, physi- 
cians who must “conform’’), they in- 
dulge in all manner of puerile gro- 
tesqueries. Thus in one book, written 
for “advanced” pupils, and used in thou- 
sands of schools, appears this sentence: 
“The body can be made comfortable 
out-of-doors in cold weather, by wear- 
ing an overcoat or wrap.” 


In another book, such useful bits of 
information as the following are given: 
“A man is so sensitive about the dull 
red end of his nose that he is ready 
to welcome almost any device which 
may rid him of it.” (A picture of a 
man having his nose treated is shown 
in this book.) “One pint of such liq- 
uor (referring to adulterated whisky) 
at one time will kill the strongest man.’ 

“No cigarette smoker can at- 
tain the highest position in the world.” 

“The use of tobacco daily seems 
in some degree to affect the sense or- 
gans of the mouth so as to lead to a 
desire for strong drink.” 


The cause and treatment of diseases 
offer attractive fields for these authors. 
“If there is an inherited tendency to 
cancer,’ one of them asserts, “the ir- 
ritation of the membranes of the mouth 
by the constant presence of tobacco is 
likely to cause the disease to break out 
in that place.” This should be welcome 
news to the scientists who have as yet 
been unable to fathom the cause of can- 
cer, or determine its heritability. There 
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is, perhaps, a connection between cancer 
of the lip and the irritation due to the 
touch of pipe or cigarette; but why not 
state this in a straightforward way? 


The same author, who appears to have 
a penchant for therapeutics, although not 
a physician, states that “neither whisky 
nor beer is of much value in curing 
disease.” Osler, perhaps the most con- 
servative authority in the use of drugs, 
recommends alcohol in the treatment of 
twenty different classes of diseases, to 
say nothing of special conditions, and 
says, “I should be sorry to give up its 
use in the severe forms of enteric (ty- 
phoid) and pneumonia.” He recom- 
mends it particularly in cases of col- 
lapse; but our school-book author dis- 
agrees with the Oxford professor. “Do 
not give alcohol,” he admonishes, in sug- 
gesting treatment for this condition. In- 
cidentally he assures us that appendicitis 
may be prevented by proper diet. 


Hundreds of thousands of children in 
our country are having these statements 
reiterated to them every day. It would 
be interesting to know just how many 
parents realize that their children are 
spending 250 school hours in acquiring 
this sort of “education.” 


In the last analysis, educational move- 
ments and methods of any kind must be 
judged by results, although most educa- 
tors do not believe in methods of teach- 
ing that are based upon falsehoods or de- 
ception. And yet I believe that a vast 
majority of persons would be inclined 
to deal leniently with any form of teach- 
ing, truthful or otherwise, that would les- 
sen the steadily rising tide of alcoholism 
and pernicious cigarette smoking in this 
country. It is the hope that something 
definite might be accomplished, regard- 
less of method, that probably explains 
why scientific temperance teaching has 
been allowed to obtain such a grip on the 
schools. 

It so happens that we are now able to 
measure the extent of this accomplish- 
ment by an accurate index—the relative 
consumption of liquors and tobacco since 
scientific temperance teaching has been 
in active operation. Government rec- 
ords show that in 1896, a period of un- 
usual activity in promoting scientific 
temperance teaching, 67,039,910 gallons 
of whisky were consumed by the Ameri- 
can people. The same records show that 
in 1913, with every public school in the 
United States teaching scientific tem- 
perance, 140,418,289 gallons were con- 
sumed. In other words the actual quan- 
tity of whisky used had considerably 
more than ‘doubled during those years of 
active teaching; and we are confronted 
by the appalling fact that “the average 
American today consumes almost six 
times as much liquor as did the average 
American of 1850.” 

Yet in the face of these figures, the 
school text-books continue to make the 
assertion that “The actual quantity of 
alcoholic drinks consumed is steadily 
decreasing.” 

The increase in the consumption of 
tobacco is even more startling. The gov- 
ernment reports show that in 1903 the 
number of small cigarettes consumed 
was a little over 3,000,000,000. The war 
against this particular form of cigarette 
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has been waged in countless pages of 
text-books since that time. Yet in 1912 
the number of cigarettes consumed had 
risen to more than 13,000,000,000—four 
times the number used nine years before. 
Meanwhile the number of cigars, which 
escape with scant mention in the school 
books, has increased only about 8 per 
cent. 

Thus we see that despite these thirty 
years of most active legislation, which 
brought under its sway practically every 
American boy and girl for a period of 
several years, there was an increase in 
the consumption of the very narcotics 
this legislation sought to suppress, that 
is unparalleled in the history of the 
world. Judged by results, this active 
legislation seems to have heen far more 


Ww. C. A. TRAVELING LECTURER ON SEX HYGIENE — 
\ —BY W. G. TINCKOM FERNANDEZ 
- : 


To DETERMINE its attitude on the 
question of sex education the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association recently appointed a com- 
mission whose findings are now incor- 
porated in a small book containing the 
addresses of Dr. Richard C. Cabot de- 
livered before the Y. W. C. A. confer- 
ence held in Richmond, Va., in April, 
1913. The Y. W. C. A. feels that it is 
“under obligation to promote knowledge 
of the fundamental facts of life, to 
arouse a sympathetic attitude toward 
them, and to call forth the power where- 
by this knowledge shall make for indi- 
vidual and community morality.” 

The first step toward putting these 
recommendations into operation has 
come with the appointment of Dr. Mabel 
Sims Ulrich, of Minneapolis, as lecurer 
to schools and colleges. The national 
board has affiliated associations in 675 
schools, colleges and universities. Dr. 
Ulrich’s work will carry her throughout 
the country. 

The method of imparting knowledge 
is through a series of talks. Wherever 
possible, as in regular school courses, 
the biological approach is made through 
courses covering at least one term’s 
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tastes and 
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beneficial to the manufacturers of whisky ~ 
and cigarettes, than to the pupils of the — 
public schools. 

“More evil will probably accrue to the ¢ 
next generation through this legalizing 
of lies than would result without di- 
rect effort for moral teaching,’ wrote 
Professor Sewall to the Committee of 
Fifty seventeen years ago. “I believe — 
that the temperance cause is likely to be 
injured rather than advanced by such 
instruction,’ Dr. F. W. Ellis asserted. © 
And now Mr. Taft sounds the warning 
that “pupils are becoming skeptical in 
respect to the whole matter.” 

Certainly they have grounds for their 
skepticism. But what will be its limits if 
the present methods of instruction con- 
tinue? 


work. After the first year the plans 
may extend to additional courses to pro- — 
vide for consecutive tate and extended — 
work. 

As a pioneer worker in sex education 
Dr. Ulrich is already well known. A 
graduate of Cornell, she obtained her 
medical education at Johns Hopkins, and 
went to Minneapolis in joint practice 
with her husband. In the course of her | 
medical work Dr. Ulrich found the mat- — 
ter of sex education intruding on her 
every-day experience. Herself a mother, 
she was continually consulted by moth- 
ers on this problem. Five years ago a_ 
school teacher voluntarily came to her | 
with the problems of her young charges. 
She confessed her inability to suggest or 
direct; besides, she said, the subject was 
not in the curriculum, and so outside 
her province. 

This discovery extended to other 
teachers and graduates of the state uni- — 
versity, and soon Dr. Ulrich found her- 
self in a consultative relation to the 
young women of the University of Min- 
nesota. In recognition of her pioneer 
work in education, the mayor of Minne- 
apolis appointed her a member of the 
vice commission. 

During a recent visit to New York 
Dr. Ulrich summarized her ideas: 

“While my experience has been large- 
ly confined to young women in colleges 
and normal schools, I am not in favor 
of introducing sex education into the 
elementary schools, as is now being agi- 
tated, where the girls have not reached 
the age of puberty. Touching my work 
I feel that its value lies in its imper- 
sonality. I mean that since I come a 
perfect stranger to a girl’s institution, 
and chiefly in a consultative capacity, 
perfect confidence is shown me by my 
listeners, and they frankly confide, and 
ask advice in matters they have kept 
from their mothers and teachers. In 
many cases these secrets have eaten at — 
the heart and life of a girl to such 4 
degree as to induce utter lack of ambi- 
tion in any life work or. vocational fu- 
ture. 

“It is my endeavor to diagnose such 
cases, and directing the morbid or 
warped outlook into some healthy chan- 
nel of activity, to stimulate the natural — 4 
interests.’ : 
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MikvEH BATHS are _ located 
usually in the basements of tenements in 
the crowded sections of the lower East 
Side of New York city and in the West 
ide of Brooklyn, where they are pat- 
ronized by Jewish people. 
_A charge of five cents is made for as 
ong a stay as is desired. At certain 
times!in the year (e. g., the Passover) 
their use is compelled by religious cus- 
tom for both men and women. Women 
are required to use these pools regularly 
within seven days after menstruation. 
he Hebrew law is very strict regard- 
ing the method of using these baths, 
and states that after thorough cleans- 
ing, the person should immerse himself 
or herself in a purified plunge filled with 
uncontaminated water, 7. ¢., rain-water, 
ice-water, or water that has not been 
polluted by human beings, and that this 
plunge should contain at least three cubic 
yards of water. 
But these excellent laws are not car- 
ried out. The men and women in their 
respective pools wash themselves in pol- 
luted water, in plunges the capacities of 
which average 200 cubic feet, and which 
are used at times without change of 
water by as many as 300 different in- 
dividuals. In connection with some of 
these Mikvehs there are either tubs or 
shower-baths, but neither of these is 
patronized to any extent because of an 
additional charge of five cents for use. 
Hence the same water is used over and 
over again, becomes contaminated, and 
in no sense fulfills the requirements of 
the biblical law. 
_ Forty-one of these baths were examin- 
ed in twenty-three different buildings. 
inspector from the department of 
health was assigned to me by courtesy 
the commissioner and we took an 
nterpreter who could talk Yiddish. 
The plunges are usually cast iron 
ks, the bases of which are 6 by 10 
and the depths 3 or 4 feet. 
[here are usually, in one building, 
eral plunges centaining water at dif- 
ent temperatures. The bathers go 
the lower to the higher tempera- 
tures where they remain for several min- 
s till they have sweated, thus remov- 
most of their dirt. When sweating 
ooms are provided bathers often pre- 
er to use these in place of the Mikvehs. 
1e temperatures of these plunges range 
rom 18° to 50° C. After use the water 
ick and slimy, the surface covered 
scum from the bodies of the bath- 
and a disgusting odor noticeable. 
average attendance varies; in sev- 
nstances 80 to 100 persons bathed 
200 cubic feet of water, while in one 
nce, 300 persons used a slightly 
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IKVEH BATHS OF NEW YORK CITY—BY W. A. MAN- 


HEIMER, cazoratory, DEPT. OF BACTERIOLOGY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The following article is part of a 
paper now in preparation on The 
Sunitation of Swimming Pools. The 
attention of the writer was directed 
to Mikveh baths by H. F. J. Porter, 
industrial engineer, who having 
made a preliminary study of them’ 
believed that additional investigation 
and publicity would be productive of 
much good. All the data collected 
and used by him were turned over 
to the writer and used as a basis of 
comparison and control with the data 
reported in the table below. The 
biblical data were furnished through 
the courtesy of Rabbi Hirschensohn 
of Hoboken, N. J--Tue Autuor. 


There can be small wonder, therefore, 
at the very large bacterial findings (see 
table). the counts ranged from 1,000 
to 3,000,000 bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter, reaching, in fact, in one instance 
18,144,000 bacteria in one cubic centi- 
meter. The counts for colon bacilli are 
very interesting and astonishing. In 
the instance where 300 persons had used 
the water the bacterial count reached 
the enormous figures of 10,000 colon 
bacilli per cubic centimeter. 

That these pools are a serious menace 
to the health of the people using them 
is clear. Radical measures to improve 
their condition or to substitute other 


_means of ablution, should be immediate. 


The neighborhoods where these baths 
are located are extremely crowded, and 
the tenements there are not equipped 
with bath-tubs. The people of these poor 
districts, therefore, must depend, either 
upon the very few public baths in their 
neighborhood, or these unsanitary Mik- 
vehs. In spite of the fact that the latter 
do not comply with the Mosaic laws, 
their abolition would be strongly op- 


SUMMARY OF BACTERIOLOGICAL TESTS 
(Condensed and modified.) 
1. BACT=RIAL COUNTS. No. of 


Bacteria per ¢. ¢, 


Plunges 
Between 100 and 2 
Py} 


1,000 found in... 
10,0 Me 25 


1,000“ ; 7 
10,000 “ 100,000 ey Send 7 
af 100,000 500,000 x Ft ae 
500,000 “ 1,000,000 A aI 4 
1,000,000 or above * Peeey Lh 
Total plunges examined... 41 

2. COUNTS FOR COLON BACILLI.’ No. of 

Colon bacilli per ¢. ec. Plunges 
0 found in..... 3 
Between 1 and 10" © 5 ee we 7 
é 20%) -** JOQF > ghee ex 6 
100%. * . S.000RA) “S 2aee 13 
T.000, 40,0008 — Pee 11 
$0:000.0F OFEr: be. as seen uh 
Total plunges examined. .... 41 


14s colon bacilli are constant inhabitants of 
the intestinal canal, their presence in water 
is an indication of fecal contamination. 
2Attendance less than 10. 
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-posed by the Jewish people who bathe 


there. The writer, however, believes that 
several recommendations could be made 
which would insure cleanliness and at 
the same time permit the exercise of the 
required religious ritual. These are as 
follows: 

1. Basements of public schools could be 
modified into public shower-bath rooms. 
The authorities of many foreign cities 
have done this with success and have en- 
couraged the use of these showers, not 
only as a regular part of the elementary 
school instruction, but also as a means 
of bathing for the general public. Such 
baths have been established in several 
public schools in New York city, but 
their use has been restricted to students, 
The operating of shower-baths for adults 
would be in beneficial competition with 
the Mikvehs, especially if the baths 
were free of charge. 

That this plan is feasible and economi- 
cal is unquestionable. It is preferable 
to the erection of new buildings because 
of the high cost of land, the cost of 
erection, and the duplication of running 
expenses, such as salaries for janitors, 
cleaners, and the like. The basements 
of public schools are at present frequent- 
ly used for recreation purposes for 
which the roofs would be far superior. 
The use of the basements, or part of the 
basements, in the evenings, for shower- 
bath rooms, would work a great benefit 
to the people of these crowded districts 
and would operate to reduce the cost of 
public baths. 

2. Jewish charities should be encour- 
aged to establish sanitary bathing places 
free of charge, either in connection with 
Synagogues or otherwise. 

3. Settlements in the vicinity should 
make an effort to install showers for the 
adults of the neighborhood. 

4. Because a fee is charged, these 
baths are licensed by the city, and 
through this licensing power the city 
could compel the enforcement of sani- 
tary laws. Such laws should include 
the following requirements: 

All Mikveh plunges should be abol- 
ished, because of their unsanitary and 
polluted condition. Mikvehs consisting 
of individual tubs might be substituted 
in their place. It will be remembered 
that Mikveh plunges are used for cleans- 
ing purposes and are necessarily dirty. 
They differ, therefore, from swimming 
pools in which a larger quantity of water 
is used and for swimming only. 

Shower-bath establishments, with or 
without sweat-rooms, because of their 
cleaner nature, should be fostered. A 
reduction oftheir license fee might en- 
courage their increase. 

All individual tubs should be cleansed 
after each bath. Failure to observe this 
precaution, should cause forfeiture of 
license. 
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ADULTERATED WITH WOOD ALCOHOL 


These preparations, which have caused suffering, blindness and death, would have 
been made illegal had the Griffin bill passed the Senate of New York state. 


HILADELPHIA BUREAU OF HEALTH HELPING IN 
SOCIAL SERVICE—BY ELLA D. HARRIS 


SOCIAL SERVICE DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND CHARITIES 


To VISIT THE HOME of every pa- 
tient admitted to the tuberculosis wards 
of the Philadelphia General Hospital, 
proved too big a task for the small staff 
of the social service division. A plan 
was therefore worked out by which 
every case not only of tuberculosis, but 
of all other reportable diseases admitted 
to the hospital, is referred first to the 
medical inspectors of the Bureau of 
Health who make the preliminary home 
inspectiori. The reports returned to the 
social service give a complete census 
of the household, whether tenement or 
lodging house or private house, with the 
age, occupation and health of each per- 
son. 

In addition, they note home conditions 
needing attention, such as overcrowding, 
nuisances, extreme poverty, or sick per- 
sons receiving no medical attention. This 
plan has now been in operation for al- 
most two months, and the results have 
been most satisfactory. 

Formerly a case was referred to the 
social service division when, from the 
hospital point of view, social conditions 
were bad. Now reports come from a 
new angle, and the field is covered thor- 
oughly. 

The scope: of these home inspections 
is shown by the fact that the Philadel- 
phia General Hospital is the only one 
accepting patients with the following re- 
portable diseases: Chicken-pox, erysipe- 
las, measles, mumps, pertussis, scabies, 
trachoma and ophthalmia neonatorum. 
Other hospitals take patients with pneu- 
monia, typhoid and tuberculosis, but the 
Philadelphia General Hosptal has the 
largest number of beds for tuberculous 
patients——310 for men and 70 for 
women. 

It was expected that the medical in- 
spectors, all graduate physicians, would 
give adequate reports upon the health of 
each member of the household and the 
sanitary arrangements of the house, but 
they have gone further than that. They 
indicate with great care conditions of 
unusual poverty or neglect of children. 
The return on one inspection had this 
important note: 


“Would suggest that someone look 


into the matter of Harry, white child, 
two years of age, being reared by col- 
ored family, bad surroundings.” 


The relation of overcrowding to the 
spread of infection is very apparent in 
every one of the reports. Two children 
with measles were found to have come 
from a very dirty tenement. Their moth- 
er had been sent to the Municipal Hos- 
pital with the baby who had diphtheria, 
and two other children left at home 
were in need of medical attention. 

Another family of recent immigrants, 
from which a case of erysipelas was ad- 
mitted to the hospital, had eight adults 
and five children living in four rooms 
on the second floor of a tenement house. 
This necessitated two beds in the kitch- 
en, which was small and dark. 

Many of the men with tuberculosis, 
pneumonia or erysipelas come from 
lodging-houses or missions. Typical 
conditions in the latter are indicated by 
the significant words of the inspector: 

“As a mission and shelter for home- 
less men, it may be a place doing good 
work, as a lodging house it must be 
overcrowded at night and insanitary.” 

Inspection of a den in Chinatown, 
from which one of our Chinese tuber- 
culous patients came, was not possible 
without police help. Sometimes in ad- 
dition to the services of the hospital 
social worker, a relief agency, doctor, 
nurse and sanitary inspector must all be 
called on before conditions can be 
righted. The following statement led to 
such a joining of forces: 


“Six adults and nine children were 
found to be living under grossly in- 
sanitary conditions. Two women and 
one boy, members of the family who 
lived on the first floor, were found 
sick in bed, and no one to take care 
of them with the exception of a little 
girl.” 

A later report on this case is as fol- 
lows: 

“A reinspection was made today 
and as per instructions given the 
owner and tenants, the house was va- 
cated and preparations are being made 
for the general overhauling and re- 


Medical Association does us all a ser- 


of girls and women who had suddenly 


open window, or a chloroform soaked rag 
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pairing of the entire drainage sys-_ 
tem and cleaning up the premises. I 
have arranged to have the house thor-_ 
oughly disinfected tomorrow. For 
your further information, would say, 
that this family has moved to 609 M. 
street. This office will endeavor to 
see that they do not create any in- 
sanitary conditions at this address.” 


ECENT FICTION: 
NEEDLES”’ 


Tue Journal of the American 
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vice by publishing 
“poisoned needles.” 

It reminds us of the vogue of hyp-— 
notism which followed the publica- 
tion of Trilby—how Svengali with his. 
hypnotic eye at once became a real and 
possible person in the public imagina- 
tion. Newspapers were full of stories 


the truth about 


become fixed and paralyzed by the hyp- 
notic gaze of some mysterious stranger, 
and who had been compelled by his will 
to do things that horrified them. It was _ 
used as a plea in criminal cases, the cul- 
prits saying that they had been hyp- 
notized and forced to do unlawful acts. 
Yet every scientific man knows that hyp- 
notism has very definite limitations, that | 
nobody can be hypnotized unknowingly 
or against his will and that few are so 
susceptible to hypnotism that they can 
be compelled to perform acts beyond 
their own volition and knowledge. 
Another popular fiction which later on 
took the place of hypnotism was that of 
instantaneous anaesthesia. A cloth or a 
handkerchief pressed for a moment over 
the mouth, or chloroform sprayed into an 


thrown into a bedroom, were supposed to 
cause immediate unconsciousness in the — 
victims. Anyone who has ever seen the 
difficulty of putting a patient under an 
anaesthetic even under the most favor- 
able conditions and with every possible 
means of controlling him knows how 
absurd such stories are. 

The latest variation of these exciting 
fictions may be found in the poisoned 
needle stories which have been going the 
rounds of the press. A woman goes to’ 
a moving picture theater, enters a crowd- 
ed elevator, a street car, or an elevated 
train, or is caught in the press of a 
crowd. Suddenly she sees beside her 
our old friend the mysterious stranger 
with the compelling manner. At the 
same time she feels a sting and knows | 
that she has been stabbed with a “poi- 
soned needle,” charged with some mys- 
terious South American drug. She im- 
mediately becomes unconscious or dazed 
and irresponsible for a longer or shorter 
time, during which she goes through a 
number of marvelous adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes. | 

It is not possible to say that no woman 
was ever without her knowledge given 
a hypodermic injection of a drug which 
produced unconsciousness. However, it 
can be said very positively that there is 
no drug known to the scientific world 
which could be administered in the man- 
ner described in recent newspaper re- 
ports, or which would produce the effect 
that they claim. : 
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REATER CARE IN OPERATIONS 
1 FOR REMOVING TONSILS 


A RECENT sTupyY of the methods 
. now in vogue in New York for opera- 
tions for the removal of tonsils and 
_adenoids, showed that these methods 
were very inadequate and the results 
most unsatisfactory. A special investi- 
gation was made by Dr. Gerard H. Cocks 
_ for the State Charities Aid Association. 
_ In consequence of the facts which Dr. 
“Mea investigation revealed, the Public 
L 


\\ 


Health Committee of the New York 
ence of various representative bodies to 
consider the situation. That conference 
f: passed the following resolutions: 

_ RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this 
committee that all operations on the 
_ tonsils should be performed in hos- 
_ pitals or in such dispensaries as are 
@ provided with operating rooms and 
P| _ with recovery ward facilities. 

_ Resotven, That private hospitals of the 
- city be requested to co-operate with 
_ the Health Department of the city 
in the operative care of children with 
enlarged tonsils and adenoids; that 
these hospitals provide proper and 
_ adequate facilities for such cases and 
that the city compensate the hospitals 
for this special service; and, further, 
that the public hospitals be requested 
to provide similar facilities, without 
special compensation. 


S INFECTION CARRIED IN THE 
AIR? 


THE OLD IDEA was that most diseases 
were carried by the air. Typhoid fever 
ame from breathing sewer gas, so did 
| diphtheria and cholera. Malaria came 
from the white mists which rise from 
swamps morning and evening. Yellow 
fever and typhus were carried by the air 
of ships and jails and hospitals. 

Later on, influenza and scarlet fever 
‘were supposed to be caused by a massive 
infection of the atmosphere. Not so long 
ago people were hanging sheets dipped 
in carbolic acid before the door of a 
Sick room just as some centuries ago 
they used to sprinkle the streets with 
| vinegar and burn aromati¢ wood to rid 
| the city of plague. The earliest follow- 
ers of antiseptic surgery depended on 
the use of the carbolized spray to cleanse 
the air even more than on cleanliness of 
ands and instruments. 

Dr. Charles V. Chapin, superintendent 
of health, Providence, R. I., has written 
an interesting paper for the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, in 
which he shows how the theory of air- 
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year until now tuberculosis, and possi- 
bly anthrax, are the only diseases left in 
which air is believed to be an important 
factor in carrying infection. 

Cases of diphtheria, scarlet fever and 
measles are now treated in the general 
wards in the Providence Hospital, as 
well as in many foreign hospitals, and 
the precautions which are taken are 
against contact infection from patient to 
patient or through the hands of doctors 
nd nurses. Even smallpox seems not 
0 be carried by the air, at least no good 
proof is offered of the spread of small- 
pox around an isolation hospital or an 


Academy of Medicine called a confer-. 
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From a chart prepared by the Massachusetts Association 


for the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis 


The chart tells a splendid story of results for the fight against tuberculosis in Massachusetts. In 
1850, the death rate from tuberculosis was 47-+ for the state, 40+ for Boston alone. Today it is 13+- 
for the state, 144- for Boston. Active causes in this decline of the death rate have been Koch's dis- 
covery of the tubercle bacillus, and recent efforts of both public and private organizations, such as 
the State Board of Health, the Massachusetts Association for the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis, 
the Boston Consumptive’s Hospital Department. 

The state maintains in all 1,654 beds for tuberculous patients. These are in special hospitals, in 
the State Infirmary, State Insane Asylum and the Prison Hospital. Local institutions have 792 beds; 
private sanitaria, 569—in all 3,015 beds within the state. The general, well-defined policy of the state 
is to provide for incipient cases in the state hospitals, leaving the care of advanced patients to munici- 
palities with state aid when necessary. 


As a result of special studies recently completed new legislation is now pending. It will give full 


power to the State Board of Health for inspection and supervision of institutions, for enforcement 
of rules and regulations, for ventilation, removal of wilfully careless patients, and for devising a 
system for district nursing both in cities and in towns. 


infected house, except by contact with 
the infected person. 

Of course it will be a good while be- 
fore the public as a whole will accept 
this view, but meanwhile the doctors will 
go on regardless of the public and will 
greatly simplify our care of communic- 
able diseases. 


COURSE IN TROPICAL HYGIENE 


According to the London Hospital, a 
course in tropical sanitation and hygiene 
will be added to those conducted by the 
London School of Tropical Medicine. 
The first of the two annual courses 
now proposed will start on May 1, 
and the second on October 1. Each will 
extend through eight weeks. The sub- 
ject will be interpreted to include such 
important topics as the care of the sick 
on board ship in the tropics, port hy- 
giene, stirveying and sanitary engineer- 
ing, medical entomology, and bacteriol- 
ogy. Practical demonstrations will be 
frequently held that the course may not 
be merely theoretical. 


BETA RAYS AND CANCER 


Public interest in the radium treat- 
ment for cancer continues to be very 
great, though reports of one or two 
rather striking failures have come to 
perplex us. One explanation for these 
failures has been offered lately by Dr. 
Robert Abbé, who tells us that experi- 
ments made by Dr. Alexis Carrel in the 
Rockefeller Institute seem to show that 
the different emanations from radium 
have not been rightly understood up to 


now. Dr. Carrel has been testing the 
effect of the different rays on tissue 
growth, and has found that the so-called 
“beta” rays which have been heretofore 
looked upon as dangerous and have been 
kept away from the patients as much as 
possible, really have a more retarding 
effect on cell growth—and therefore 
probably on cancer growth—than the 
“oamma” rays, so far generally relied 
upon. Dr. Abbé is testing these beta 
rays, on simple warts only for the pres- 
ent, and he hopes to be able to clear up 
the confusion as to the properties of 
these rays. 


RADIUM IN CANADA 


It is announced that a government 
bill has been introduced into the provin- 
cial Legislature, offering a reward. of 
£5,000 for the first discovery of radium 
in the Province of Ontario, Canada. 


A STUDY OF GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


An interesting contribution to the 
study of sewage and garbage disposal 
made by the bureau of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce, has been is- 
sued in pamphlet form under the title 
Scientific Sewage and Garbage Disposal. 

The pamphlet summarizes consular re- 
ports concerning European cities of 
50,000 population and upward, which 
make some attempt at sewage purifica- 
tion. This excludes nearly all the muni- 
cipalities of southern and, eastern Eu- 
rope. No reports.were asked for from 
London, Berlin or Paris. 
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Boyhood avd Lawlessness on the West Side of New York | 


Boyhood and lawlessness 


—kids and cops on asphalt 
streets—are at the very heart 
of the ‘‘West Side Problem,’’ 
A study of them has been 
made under the direction of 
Pauline Goldmark for the 
Bureau of Social Research of 
the New York School of 
Philanthropy, and is to be 
brought out soon as a Russell 
Sage Foundation volume. 
The pictures by Lewis W. 
Hine show boys rowing with 
a policeman, parading, shoot- 
ing craps, boxing and, in 
the center, organizing 


for the Junior Giants.’’ 
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HALVING THE TAX RATE ON 
BUILDINGS 


Yo tHE Eprror: I believe it will be 
many a day before the state of New 
York will enact a law reducing the tax 
on improvements and buildings, and lay- 
ing an additional tax on the value of the 
land. : 
_ The single taxers are of the opinion 
that the trouble of unemployment would 
cease if their doctrines and theories 
were enacted into law. They lay the 
‘trouble of unemployment entirely on 
the present methods of taxation. 
Others, as well as single taxers, are 
troubled with this problem of unemploy- 
ment. Whether or not single taxers are 
right in their theories, I think the people 
would be willing, perhaps, to lay a tax, 
a special tax, a separate tax, on the 
land only, on land values, to cover the 
expenses the state would: be put to “by 
giving employment to all those that are 
unemployed at any time.” 
It would be, in my opinion, a com- 
promise measure that might go through 
the Legislature. Even if there is only 
a suspicion of truth in the theories of 
the single taxers, and even if there is no 
truth in them at all, it would not harm 
‘the landed interests very much to tax 
them on the value of their land for the 
cost of giving the unemployed work. I 
do not think there would be much op- 
‘position on the part of land-holders to 
such a measure. 
SELMAR Hess. 
New York. 


To THE Eptitor: Professor Seligman’s 
arguments against the Herrick-Schaap 
bill are substantially the same as 
he voiced before the Board of Esti- 
mate at the public hearing held not 
long since. The mere fact that he is 
a very able teacher of college economics 
ould, no doubt, influence very many to 
accept his opinion in preference to their 
own judgment. 

_ However, when we consider how very 
wide a divergence there is among col- 
xe professors of economics, the ques- 
n arises whether they are any more 
ft to act as ‘guides in sociological mat- 
fers than the average intelligent lay- 
man who has studied such problems. 
Prof. Alvin S. Johnson, professor of 
political economy at Cornell, says in a 
ent number of the Aflantic Monthly 
at all the social heresies find their ex- 
nents among political economists 
igh in their profession; all of which 
night tend to make one doubt whether 
olitical economy is really a science at 
ill, or, if it is, whether the aforesaid 
professors have a speaking acquaintance 
vith the real thing. 

_ Professor Seligman’s arguments rath- 
er tend to confirm this view, since some 
of his premises and conclusions do not 
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square with either the fundamentals of 
political economy or the facts of the 
case, while his logic at times is mixed 
to the extent of self-contradiction. At 
one point he says that the passage of the 
bill would result in over-production of 
buildings, and at another, that it would 
retard building and keep land out of use. 

His citing of the Vancouver building 
permits failed to disclose one very im- 
portant fact, and that was that while 
there was a considerable shrinkage in 
the total value of building permits be- 
tween 1911-1913, that in the latter year 
the number of permits per capita were 
much larger than before, and that is 
very much more important for the gen- 
eral welfare than the erection of a lim- 
ited number of buildings of very high 
cost, 

In the opposition to the Herrick- 
Schaap bill one thing is very apparent, 
and that is that the great majority of 
those who are frantically fighting it are 
actuated solely by the immediate money 
interests which they think are endan- 
gered, while most of those who are sup- 
porting it are doing so simply from a 
conviction that it will benefit the com- 
munity. In other words, there seems 
to be an utter lack of understanding on 
the part of most of the bill’s opponents 
that there is anything else to fight about 
excepting self-interest. 

Maver C. Kire. 
[Social Worker. ] 
Stamford, Conn. 


To tHE Eprtor: Will you grant space 
for a reply to some of the fiscal objec- 
tions urged by Professor Seligman in 
your columns against halving the tax 
rate on buildings in New York city, or 
completely untaxing them? He says of 
the fiscal aspects: “In considering these 
we must bear in mind that while land 
values will be lowered, land rents will 
not be less than before.” 

Of course, facts are not ruled out in 
this discussion. 

In 1913, the assessed values of New 
York city were $1,223,658,604 greater 
than in 1906, although the tax levy on 
land values was increased by $33,451,834 
during these eight years. The stupidity 
of claiming that an increased levy of 
about $20,000,000 on land values will 
decrease the assessed value of land is 
apparent. It might prevent the usual 


increase. 


Even with the heavy taxes on build- 


‘ings, the assessed value of buildings in 


the city increased, during this period, 
by $837,165,390, a total increase in the 
assessed value of ordinary real estate 
of $2,060,823,994. 

Professor Seligman inadvertently ad- 
mits this point earlier in his statement: 
“The enlargement of the buildings zone, 
therefore, will cause land rents to rise 
throughout the city.” Professor Selig- 


turn would cause 


man knows that land values are merely 
land rents capitalized. He neatly dis- 
proves his own charge that land values 
will be reduced, inadvertently demolish- 
ing his claim that the land value of the 
little home owner would be _ thereby 
wiped out. He also admits that more 
buildings will be constructed. 

New York’s great borrowing capacity, 
which Professor Seligman defends and 
wishes to conserve, is, however, a serious 
menace. The city’s net funded debt on 
December 31, 1913, was $898,013,401, an 
increase during the past eight years of 
$467,457,001. The city paid in interest 
in 1913, $45,721,775, over six-sevenths 
of the total taxes on buildings. 

During these eight years, the owner- 
ship of land was worth to the lucky 
owners, including ground rent (calcu- 
lated at 6 per cent upon full value) and 
increase in land values, at least $3,251,- 
000,000. Land owners paid in taxes and 
assessments on land less than $590,000,- 
000, while during this .period, the city 
paid over $234,000,000 interest on the 
city debt, but paid off less than $64,000,- 
000 of the debt. 

Professor Seligman is right. “Land 
rents will not be less than before’ when 
land values are taxed more heavily, but 
land owners’ share will be less, and the 
people’s share more. We can _ appro- 
priately and easily stop our stupid orgy 
of indebtedness, of which Professor 
Seligman is inexplicably an advocate. 
The people will get the advantages of 
having apartments and homes taxed 
less, by taxing land values more. 

BENJAMIN C, Marsu. 
[Executive secretary, Society to Lower 
Rents and Reduce Taxes on Homes. | 
New York. ‘ 


To THE Epiror: Let me touch only on 
certain portions of Professor Seligman’s 
article which seemed to me characteristic 
of its logic, its accuracy—or lack of 
them—and its point of view generally. 

As to logic, Professor Seligman tells 
us several times that land rent is de- 
termined by population. No one dis- 
putes this, but how does Professor Selig- 
man reconcile it with the statement made 
elsewhere in this article that an in- 
creased tax on land values will diminish 
the rental value of land? If population 
determines the rental value of land, 
what has the tax to do with it? 

And again, in concern for the modest 
house owner in the suburbs who is a 
land speculator in an equally modest 
way (according to Professor Seligman) 
the professor reiterates the statement 
about diminishing the rental value of 
land by the tax as proposed and his 
fears that it would keep back building. 
But scarce a half-page further on we 
find him stating that the change in tax- 
ation advocated by the Herrick-Schaap 
bill would stimulate building and push 
out the building periphery, which in 
land rents to rise 
throughout the city. Why then should 
the modest speculator on the periphery 
worry about the Herrick-Schaap bill? 
Furthermore, in speaking of Vancou- 
ver, Professor Seligman says: “The 
whole system of land value taxation is 
playing right into the hands of the 
land speculator.” And as we are speak- 


ing of Vancouver I would respectfully 
call Professor Seligman’s attention to 
the fact that they have not yet got the 
single tax in Vancouver. 

On the further count of logic, Profes- 
sor Seligman states that he does not 
altogether disagree, in theory, with the 
suggestion to take some part of land 
values for local revenue, but that he 
favors rather an unearned increment 
tax, because it deals only with future 
values, while the Herrick-Schaap bill 
deals‘ with present values. Now the 
present values of today were the future 
values of yesteryear, and the future val- 
ues of today are the present values of 
tomorrow. If it is right to take them 
tomorrow, why is it not right to take 
them today? 

And as to the count of accuracy— 
Professor Seligman tells us that the Her- 
rick-Schaap bill favors our rich men 
who build fine mansions on Fifth avenue, 
at the expense of the small house owner. 
In his own words “our more sumptuous 
residences are precisely those that cost 
more than the land on which they stand.” 
Are they? Here are a few figures from 
the latest Tax Department lists con- 
cerning three excellently typical ex- 
amples of millionaire mansions on Fifth 
avenue: 

Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s house 
northwest corner Fifth avenue and Fifty- 
seventh street; land, 200 by 135 feet, as- 
sessed at $2,950000; house, 5 stories, 
cov. 143 by 125 feet, assessed at $400,- 
000. 

Huntington house, southeast corner 
Fifth avenue and Fifty-seventh street; 
land, 85 by 175 feet, assessed at $1,550,- 
000; house, 5 stories, 65 by 160 feet, as- 
sessed at $250,000. 

John Jacob Astor residence, 840 Fifth 
avenue; land, 125 by 150 feet, assessed 
at $1,300,000; house, 4 stories, 125 by 
100, assessed at $690,000. 

There are any number more but these 
are typical. 

Then there is another matter which 
has to do with the ethical side of the 
question. Professor Seligman grants us 
that the Herrick-Schaap bill might in a 
measure decrease congestion as to room 
in our city, but says that it would bring 
about a congestion as to acre which in 
his mind is.just'as bad as the other. - It 
hardly seems credible that a thinking 
man,.in this day and generation, could 
make such a statement. 

Does Professor Seligman realize what 
room congestion means? Does he real- 
ize what it means to have anywhere from 
five to fifteen human beings living in 
one room, with no privacy, with no 
decency, without opportunity to develop 
any trait that differentiates man from 
the brutes? We can see this condition 
in our slums quite frequently and we 
can see the results to our city in the 
night courts, in the police and hospital 
annals. Surely no one who has studied 
this matter can say that any other con- 
diticn is preferable to room congestion. 

All this while I have said nothing 
about the merits of the Herrick-Schaap 
bill. But oftentimes the fallacy of the 
arguments used against a measure are 
the best argument in its favor. 


GrAcE ISABEL COLBRON. 
New York. 


To tHE Epitor: Although the title of 
Professor Seligman’s article in your is- 
sue of March 7 is Halving the Tax Rate 
on Buildings, he rarely mentions his 
subject, but instead, invokes the buga- 
boo of the single tax. Do not these tac- 
tics constitute an admission that he can- 
not oppose the Herrick-Schaap bill on 
its merits? 

As Commissioner Murphy very aptly 
points out in the same number, single 
tax means the total abolition of all tax- 
ation, federal, state and local, and the 
raising of revenue by taking the entire 
ground rent. In New York city the 
single tax would mean the annual col- 
lection of about three hundred million 
dollars from land values, which are now 
paying only eighty-three million dollars. 
The Herrick-Schaap bill provides for a 
vote of the people on the question of 
making land values pay nineteen and a 
half million dollars more. This is the 
proposition which Professor_ Seligman 
did not meet. 

He claims, however, that if the Her- 
rick-Schaap bill were passed, that would 
be merely the beginning or entering 
wedge, and that after the dire results 
that would be caused thereby the people 
would demand greater reductions of 
taxes on buildings, and greater increases 
of taxes on land. It is no wonder that 
he does not consider his article a scien- 
tific discussion, but refers us to his work 
on The Shifting and Incidence of Taxa- 
tion. 

It is not remarkable, therefore, that 
Professor Seligman opposes a referen- 
dum on this question. Of course the 
people will be fit to vote on a new con- 


stitution next year, which may involve 


hundreds of changes, but they are clear- 
ly unfit to vote on this simple question: 
Shall the city of New York tax land 
values more than labor values? Per- 
haps, however, his fears are justified; 
for voters who, after being ruined by 
the Herrick-Schaap bill, will run double 
quick to the single tax, are surely not 


fit to vote on any question or for any 


person. 

A few comparisons will show that he 
does not consider his article a scientific 
discussion of either the Herrick-Schaap 
bill or the single tax. At one place he 
says that “if buildings are exempted 
from taxation there will manifestly be 
every inducement to prospective build- 
ers to enlarge their profits by increasing 
the height of the buildings * * * as 
a result, the old and low buildings in 
the slums will be replaced by high apart- 
ment houses, each of which may house 
two or three times as many people as 
before.” 

He also says that “most houses are 
built now-a-days on building loans, and 
the amount of the loan, as well as the 
rate of interest, is in certain proportion 
to the value of the land. If the in- 
creased tax on the land diminishes its 
value, either less money can be borrowed 
or a higher rate of interest will have to 
be paid, and in either case there will be 
an impediment to the erection of new 
houses.” Professor Seligman might 
have put his proposition more briefly: 
The cause is an impediment to the result. 

The so-called single tax in Vancou- 
ver looms large in Professor Selig- 


improvements was adopted, rents in that 
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man’s eye. As a matter of fact, Van- | 
couver never adopted the single tax, and | 
although improvements: there are now, 
entirely exempt from taxation, land — 
values are taxed at a lower rate than 
they are in New York city. The entire 
exemption of improvements was adopt- 
ed in 1910, in’ which year the building 
permits amounted to about thirteen mil- 
lion dollars, and increased to seventeen” 
million dollars in 1911, and nineteer 
million dollars in 1912. Professor Selig- 
man gloats over the fact that they drop-_ 
ped to ten millions in 1913. He prob- 
ably does not know, however, at least 
he fails to note, that the figures for 1913 } 
are three times as great as those for | 
1902, when buildings were still taxed. 
He also fails to note that although both 
land and building values in Vancouver 
have increased more than 500 per cen 
since the policy of partially exempting” 


city have decreased 15 per cent, and the 
wages of ordinary laborers are three olde 
lars for an eight-hour day, with no un- | 
employment. } | 

He also ignores the experience of | 
Houston, Tex., which has begun to ex- 
empt improvements from taxation. In | 
two years the population increased 
enormously, as did both improvements 
and land values, but rents fell one- 
sixth; and the tax commissioner writes 
that there are no unemployed in thagi 
city. 

Professor Seligman claims “that thal 
more sumptuous residences are precisely 
those that cost more than the land on 
which they stand.” Again does he 
demonstrate the admittedly unscientific 
nature of his article, for a perusal of 
the assessment rolls would have shown | 
him that the great majority of the man- | 
sions on Fifth avenue and Riverside 
drive will pay more taxes under the 
proposed system than they pay today; 
for the land is more valuable than tha 
improvements. 

So, too, with the exception of per- 
haps a half dozen skyscrapers, there is 
no large office building that is not worth 
less than its site. But the owners of 
the half dozen are active in opposition 
to the Herrick-Schaap bill. According, 
to Professor Seligman, they should favo 
it. Having studied the subject scientific- | 
ally, however, they realize that they will 
lose more in the reduction of rents than 
they will gain in the reduction of taxes. | 

“What we need in our large cities is” 
more revenue not less revenue.’ I 
heartily endorse this, and I am glad to 
have found one statement in the article 
with which I am in accord. Our presen 
system of discouraging the erection of 
more buildings by penalizing people who. 
have the temerity to attempt it, does re- 
duce our natural taxable base. With 
more buildings and more people to oc- 
cupy them, the greater the land values. 

Professor Seligman claims, however, 
that the reduction of the rate on ime 
provements would endanger the consti- 
tutional limitation of indebtedness, 
which is 10 per cent of the assessed 
value of real estate. He does not a 
tempt to prove it, but merely admits it. 5 
The constitution states that such indebt- 
edness shall not exceed “ten per centun ' 
of the assessed valuation of the real 
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ation.” Under the Herrick-Schaap 
1, at the end of five years, on the basis 
the present budget, the rate on land 
ould be about 2.20 and improvements 
out 1.10. Are they not both “subjects 
taxation”? 

Professor Seligman suggests “two 
remedies” for congestion: increased 
ansportation, restriction of height and 
pth of buildings, broad streets and 
(ore parks and playgrounds. It is un- 
rtunate for his attitude as a friend 
the poor that each of these sugges- 
ons, if adopted, would increase the 
d owners’ profits. The land owners 
ill be glad to sell their land to the city 
t parks, playgrounds and wide sireets, 
“several times the assessed value, and 
ose who are not fortunate enough to 
n the sites selected would benefit in 
e increased value of their land. I 
ink that the various land speculators’ 
sociations and their coadjutors in Wall 
reet, who welcome city bond isues and 
ho own and have their offices in the 
yscrapers that the professor claims 
ould, but do not, favor the Herrick- 
haap bill, will heartily second his sug- 
stion. 

The gist of Professor Seligman’s argu- 
lent is in the Sentence: ‘Heavier tax- 
ion of land values than of buildings 
confiscation.” Of course, he is en- 
led to his opinion on this, but so is 
ery other voter who creates land 
lues. The only way 99 per cent. of 
ie voters can record their opinions is 
a referendum. 

Freperic Cyrus LEUBUSCHER. 
_[President, Society to Lower Rents 
and Reduce Taxes on Homes.] 

New York. 
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To tue Eprror: Professor Seligman 
las started his article in your issue of 
[arch 7 by stating that the agitation 
n favor of the Herrick-Schaap bill has 
been “ingenuously managed” to “iden- 
ify it in the popular mind” with a pro- 
ct for lowering rents. The Herrick- 
chaap bill will reduce rents and Pro- 
essor Seligman-admits it later on in his 
rticle, although he questions to what 
xtent they will be lowered.” We, there- 
ore, do not think that the implication 
tained in this sentence is just or fair. 
The reason why no mere building 
oom will occur, as Professor Selig- 
ian fears, was pointed out to him at a 
earing before the special committee ap- 
ointed by the Chamber of Commerce 
9 look into the merits of the Herrick- 
chaap bill, and neither then, nor in 
is article did he make any reply to the 
acts presented. Aside from the wear- 
ig out of old buildings, and the neces- 
ity for better buildings due to improve- 
jents in the art, the only reason for 
he erection of new buildings is the in- 
e of population. If the Herrick- 
aap bill were in force, people in the 
ms would no longer be forced to crowd 
any into one room, or many families 
to one apartment, but they would oc- 
ipy considerably more space than at 
esent. It is a conservative estimate 
iat each individual would occupy twice 
much space. Consequently, the in- 
sing population would continue to 
-twice as much building as here- 
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state of such county or city subject to © 


tofore, provided the increase in popula- 
tion continued the same. 

It will therefore be seen that far more 
building would go on under the Herrick- 
Schaap bill than before, even after the 
present needs of the city had been pro- 
vided. 

While in the first part of his article 
Professor Seligman declares that there 
would be a building boom, followed by 
a collapse, and that there would then 
be no greater amount of building than 
at present, later on in his article he 
points out that the removal of the tax 
from buildings would cause the city to 
be built up solid with lofty apartments, 
and adds that we would soon have a 
“repetition throughout the whole length 
and breadth of the city” of conditions 
that we find in Manhattan. These two 
statements do not completely harmon- 
ize, and we think the correct conclusion 
is that they are both in error. 

Again, the professor argues elabor- 
ately on the relative merits of conges- 
tion per room and congestion per acre, 
and represents that if anything, he be- 
lieves congestion per acre is the worst 
of the two. May we suggest that the 
growth of tuberculosis in the city, for 
example, is caused much more by con- 
gestion per room than by any other 
cause? The habits of people living 
where congestion per room is the order 
of the day, are apt to be neither sani- 
tary, moral, honest or in any way praise- 
worthy, although this is through no 
fault of their own but due entirely to 
the environment in which they live. 

Professor Seligman points out that, 
in his opinion, the Herrick-Schaap bill 
would produce congestion per acre, high 
buildings, buildings close together with- 
out any garden space, land advantages 
for the rich and against the poor, high 
rents in the centre of the city, a gradual 
change from private house owners to 
apartment dwellers, and similar evils. 

We wish to call Professor Seligman’s 
attention very strongly to the fact that 
the present system of taxation in New 
York city, as it exists today, has caused 
the very evils which he predicts, in a 
more aggravated form here than in any 
other spot in the world, and yet Professor 
Seligman asks us to stick to our present 
system which experience has proved 
does cause these evils rather than change 
to another, which, in the opinion of 
many who have studied the matter 
carefully, would decrease these evils. 

Professor Seligman has offered no 
satisfactory alternative proposition to 
the Herrick-Schaap bill, and conse- 
quently he is presumably satisfied with 
present conditions. including congestion 
per room, high buildings, and the rest. 

Personally, we think that the settle- 
ment of so simple a question as to 
whether labor and land shall be taxed at 
the same rate, had better, under the 
circumstances, be referred to the people, 
as required by the Herrick-Schaap bill, 
especially in view of the fact that Pro- 
fessor Seligman has, as yet, made no 
objection to their voting next year on 
the delicate points involved in a new 
constitution. 

: E. Var STEppIns. 
[Vice President, Business Men’s 

Association to Untax Industry.] 
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To THE Epitor: To judge from the 
asperity of the attacks on my modest 


. contribution, I feel almost as if I had 


fallen into a hornet’s nest. The stings 
are, however, less virulent than they 
seem to be, either because my hide has 
been a bit toughened by a long exper- 
ience or perhaps because the poison is a 
little less venomous than it appears. As 
the communications seem to have been 
prepared according to a _ concerted 
scheme, whereby each writer takes up 
successively different points, an ade- 
quate rejoinder would necessitate an 
essay of at least as much bulk as the 
original. I shall therefore content my- 
self with a few reflections. And I shall 
not endeavor to vie with the writers in 
personalities or in courteous charges of 
stupidity, ignorance, lack of logic, inhu- 
manity and the like, with which the let- 
ters are replete. 

In the first place, let me call the at- 
tention of my critics to the fact that a 
sound criterion of criticism is clearly to 
understand what the person criticised 
actually states. Thus the gravamen of 
several of the objections is that I assert 
one thing on one page and the opposite 
thing on another page, as for instance 
that buildings will increase and not in- 
crease, or that land values will fall and 
rise, etc, 


A careful perusal of my paper would 
show that in the one case I was discus- 
sing a hypothesis and in the other a 
fact. Thus, in answer to my opponents’ 
statement that more houses would be 
erected, I argue first on that hypothesis 
and contend that if more houses are 
built, the result would be only a tem- 
porary boom; whereupon secondly I 
leave that hypothesis and state my rea- 
sons for believing that as a fact more 
houses will not be built. So again, in 
reply to the argument that rents will 
fall, I contend that if the building zone 
would be enlarged by reason of the 
change in taxation land rents (and land 
values) would rise; but since I take the 
position that the hypothesis is untenable 
and that the building zone will not be 
enlarged (for reasons that I give) | 
conclude that as a fact land values will 
not rise, but on the contrary fall, be- 
cause of the capitalization of the in- 
creased tax on land. A little more at- 
tention to the exact steps of my argu- 
ment would have obviated a large part 
of the criticisms. 


To come now to the specific points 
which do not rest on the above miscon- 
ceptions. One writer maintains that the 
new law will enable each individual to 
occupy on a conservative estimate twice 
as much space as at present, and that 
there will therefore be a permanent need 
for twice as many additional buildings 
every year. That is tdisay, he asserts 
that after the present ‘ “inge “of board- 
ers and lodgers conte to o 
ments of their own \@whi 
will be the effect of the bill), not only 
would every possible future boarder or 
lodger permanently occupy such apart- 
ments. but every tenant that now occu- 
pies for himself 2, 3, 4 or 5 rooms would 
in the future occupy 4. 6, 8, or 10 rooms 
of the same size, and for every man 
who now builds a 10 room house to live 
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in, there would be a man in the future 
to build a 20 room house. 

It would follow that if the tax on 
buildings were completely removed, in- 
stead of being only halved, every tenant 
would occupy from 8 to 20 rooms, and 
every owner build a 40 room house. But 
this we are told, is a conservative esti- 
mate; so that if we desired to be simply 
normal and not conservative we should 
be justified in looking forward to the 
tenants occupying apartments up to 40 
rooms, and owners building houses of 
from 60 to 80 rooms. And all this would 
be the result of a change in taxation. 
Surely, great is the power of generous 
enthusiasm ! 

Another critic quotes Professor John- 
son to the effect that economists differ 
about almost everything. But she fails 
to quote the real point sought to be made 
by him, namely that notwithstanding dis- 
agreements on well nigh every possible 
subject, there is not a single economist 
of note who approves, or who has ever 
approved, of the single tax. We may 
have our sins, but that heinous charge 
at all events cannot be laid at our doors. 

Another fair critic thinks that there 
is no difference in principle between the 
unearned increment tax and the Her- 
rick-Schaap bill, because the future value 
of today is the present value of tomor- 
row. But she fails to realize that if I 
invest my money today on ample notice 
of what is to happen tomorrow, this is a 
very different proposition from having 
allowed me to invest my money in the 
past without notice of what will be done 
today. It makes all the difference be- 
tween taxation (which can be allowed 
for) and confiscation. 

Still another critic selects certain 
houses on Fifth Avenue which stand on 
plots which are considerably larger and 
more expensive than the houses. 
If he had selected some of the many 
houses which, as is customary in New 
York, occupy as much of the plot as the 
law allows and which are none the less 
of a costly and luxurious nature, the 
figures would have been very different. 

Several of the writers credit me with 
the delightful doctrine that I favor over- 
crowding. What I said was that the bill 
in question would in my opinion not ap- 
preciably relieve congestion per room, 
and would surely increase congestion 
per acre. The first result is problemati- 
cal, the second result is certain—so cer- 
tain, in fact, that not a single one of the 
critics has even attempted a reply there- 
to. My point is this: is it wise to en- 
deavor to secure a very doubtful relief 
from one kind of congestion at the cost 
of a certain. increase of congestion of 
another kind; especially when better 
methods are possible to secure the reduc- 
tion of both ki 

Many of tktiieritics refer to Van- 
couver. They “how take refuge in the 
statement thabieyen if there has been a 
great falling in building permits 
more houses are being built than 10 
years ago; but they tell us nothing as 
to the comparative ratio, now and then, 
of houses to population and wealth. Nor 
do they compare Vancouver with other 
Canadian cities, or even with American 
cities across the border. Were this the 


proper place to do so, interesting figures 
might be presented to show that the 
change in tax methods in Vancouver 
had virtually no effect one way or the 
other, and that all the alleged conse- 
quences can be duplicated in cities of a 
similar economic position where no such 
changes in taxation took place. 

My critics. are of two classes—the pro- 
fessed single taxers and the social work- 
ers. With the single taxers it is useless 
to argue—for no argument can change 
the burning enthusiasm of the zealot. 
To the social workers, however, I would 
say: do not play with fire. Every tax 
scheme is a fiscal as well as a social 
proposition, and whatever its social im- 
plications, it remains primarily a fiscal 
matter. Do not let your zeal for social 
reform run away with your appreciation 
of the fiscal considerations; and before 
you take a public position on the subject, 
decide to make as profound a study of 
public finance as you have already made 
of social reform. 

Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN. 
[Columbia University] 
New York. 


SUBJECTS WANTED 


To THE Epiror: Your readers are 
asked to suggest to the committee on 
organization of the National Conference 
of. Charities and Correction for 1915, 
such topics of special interest as they 
would like to have discussed at that con- 
ference. Will they please send sugges- 
tions promptly, direct to the chairman? 

Homer Forks. 

105 East 22d Street, New York. 


APRIL AND MAY CONFERENCES 


ADVANCEMENT OF COoLorED Prope, National 
Association for the. Baltimore, Md., May 
3-5. Sec’y, Miss May Childs Nerney, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION OF THE AMERI- 
cAN BANKeErs’ Association. Hot Springs, 
Va., April 30-May 1. Chairman, B. F 
Harris, Champaign, Ill. 

BACKWARD, TRUANT, DELINQUENT AND DeE- 
PENDENT CHILDREN, National Conference 
on the Education of: Memphis, Tenn., 
May 6-8. Sec’y, F. Leslie Hayford, 274 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

CHARITIES AND Corrections, Arkansas State 
Conference of. Fort Smith, Ark., May 5- 
6. Gen. Sec’y, Murray A. Auerbach, City 
Hall, Little Rock, Ark. 

CHARITIES AND CorrECTIONS, Colorado 
State Board of. Denver, Colo., May 12. 
Sec’y, William Thomas, State Capitol, 
Denver, Colo. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Connecticut 
State Conference of. Bridgeport, Ct., 
April 26-28. Gen. Sec’y, Charles P. Kel- 
logg, Waterbury, Ct. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Fifth New 
York City Conference of: Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and Lincolndale, Westchester 
County, May 19-21. Sec’y, John B. Prest, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, National Con- 
ference of. Forty-first Annual Meeting. 
Memphis, Tenn., May 8-15. Gen. Sec’y. 


tually doing so. 
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CHICAGO AND DENVER 


To tHe Eprror: In my note on jue 
venile courts in THE Survey for De- 
ember 27, 1913, I sought to emphasize’ 
the direction which the development of 
the court might conceivably take in the 
future. 

In connection with the item, Judge 
Ben. B. Lindsey of Denver calls my at- 
tention to the fact (which I knew) that — 
covering a period of ten years he has | 
had a woman assistant sitting with hi n | 
in all girls’ cases and that these cases” 
are heard in private. Judge Lindsey 
argues that inasmuch as he is sitting | 
as a chancellor he has the power, re 2 
gardless of any express provision of 
law, to designate a woman to hear just 
such cases. He makes the further point 
that the court over which he presides 
is clothed with ample civil and criminal 
jurisdiction to reach all of the cases re 
ferred to in the item by me and is ace 
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appear as if I have done the Denver | 
court an injustice in referring to th 
Chicago court in the item, and to th 
extent to which any injustice may havi 
been done the Denver court I want | 
expressly to correct it. Aside from the 
work that Judge Lindsey is doing ia 
Denver, the whole juvenile court mov 
ment is indebted to him far too mu 
for any of us interested in the =a 
ment to detract, even in the slightest de- 
gree, from what he has done and 1s still 
doing. 


In the light of the foreging, it er 


BERNARD FLEXNER. ; 
Chicago. 


W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, Chi- 
cago. 

CHARITIES AND CorRrECTION, New Jerse 
Conference of. Asbury Park, N. J., April 
19-21. Sec’y, Ernest D. Easton, 45 Clin- 
ton St., Newark, N. J. i 

CHILD- HELPING CONFERENCE, Lehigh Val- 
ley. Fifth Annual Meeting. Allentown, 
Pa., May 9. Sec’y, Mrs. Jere Schindel, 
14S: Fifth Street, Allentown, Pa. 

Cuitp, Third International Congress on the | 
Welfare of the; Under auspices of Na- 
tional Congress’ of Mothers and Parent 
Teachers’ Associations, Washington, D. 
C. April 22-27. Secretary Mrs, A. A. 
Birney, 806 Loan and Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

City PLanninec, National Conference on.! 
Toronto, Can., May 25-27. Sec’y, Flavel 
Shurtleff, 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Fire Protection ASSOCIATION, Natio 
Chicago, Ill. May 5-7. Sec’y, Franklin 
H. Wentworth, 87 Milk St., Boston. 5 

JewisH CuHarities, National Conference of. 
Memphis, Tenn., May 8-15. Sec’y, Louis 
H. Levin, 411 West Fayette St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

KINDERGARTEN Union, International, Spring: 
field, Mass. April '20-24. Corresponding 
Sec’y, Miss Catharine R. Watkins, 1720 
Oregon Ave., Washington, D. C. :- 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, American. Wash 
ington, D. C. May 25-30. Sec’y, Geo 
B. Utley, 78 E. Washington St., ‘Chicago, 


_ 
valendar of Conferences 


NEWSPAPER CONFERENCE, National. Law- 
| rence, Kan., May 11-14. Under auspices 
of the University of Kansas. Sec’y, 
| Merle Thorpe, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
PUBLIC HeattH Nursine, National Organ- 
| ization for. St. Louis, Mo., April 23-29. 
' Held in connection with the American 
Nurses’ Association and the National 
League for Nursing Education. Exec. 
Sec’y, Ella Phillips Crandall, 54 East 34th 
_ St., New York. 
SOCIETIES FOR OrGANIzING CHarity, Amer- 
| ican Association of. Memphis, Tenn., 
| May 8. Gen. Sec’y, Francis H. McLean, 
130 East 22d St., New York. 
Tusercutosis, National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of. Washington, 
| D. C, May 7-9. Sec’y, Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, 105 East 22d St., New York. 
Women, International Council of. Rome, 
Italy, May 5-21. Sec’y, Alice Salomon, 
Neue Ausbacher Str. 7, Berlin W. 50, 
Germany. 
Women Workers, National League of. 
| New York City. May 14-17, Sec’y, Miss 
Jean Hamilton, 35 E. 30th Street, New 
York. 
TRIP TO THE MEMPHIS CONFERENCE 
| THe Monpay Evening Club of Bos- 
ton is this year following its usual cus- 
tum of arranging its trip to the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection so as to include points of inter- 
est en route. Under the leadership of 
Parker B. Field, who had charge of the 
trip to Seattle last year, the club plans 
to leave Boston on May 3. The route 
will be through the Shenandoah Valley 
with stops at the Luray Caverns and 
the Natural Bridge. A day will be spent 
in and around Chattanooga with oppor- 
tunity to visit Look-Out Mounain. Mis- 
sionary Ridge and the battlefield of 
Chickamauga. The arrival at Memphis 
will be on May 8 just in time for the 
pening of the conference. 
_ Returning, after the conference ends 
on May 15, Sunday will be spent at 
Asheville and then after a day at Old 
Point Comfort travel will be by boat to 
shone arriving May 21. Those with 


orter time may return directly by an 
all rail route. 
_ Registration must be accompanied by a 
$5 fee and deposit should be made be- 

re May 1 with Mr. Field, 279 Tremont 

treet, Boston. It is expected that the 
total cost will be about $110, not count- 
ing the expenses of the week in Mem- 
phis or the side trips while in Chat- 
tanooga or Asheville. 

Other tours in connection with the con- 
ference providing a sea trip from New 
York to Savannah and thence by rail via 
Atlanta and Chattanooga, have been ar- 

nged by George E. Marsters who may 
be addressed in New York at 31 West 
30th Street, and in Boston at 248 Wash- 
ington street. 


IVIC AND SOCIAL 
TOUR IN EUROPE 


(3rd SEASON) 
For full information address 
DR. E. E. PRATT 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
One Madison Avenue - - New York 


‘The National Training School prepares for 

‘ecutive positions in Young Women's Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


THE “THIRD MAN” IN 
INDUSTRIAL DIS- 
PUTES 


[Continued from page 71.] 


tration board under the Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx agreement in Chicago and fol- 
lowing the crisis in the clothing trades in 
New York last March, he was called also 
to the chairmanship of the committee on 
immediate action under the New York 
cloak and suit protocol. In New York 
and Chicago toegther he has 60,000 peo- 
ple under his jurisdiction. It was Mr. 
Williams who, in the Cherry Mine dis- 
aster without a court order or any other 
authority, induced the president of the 
Coal Mining Company to set aside a half 
million dollars for the dependents of the 
victims. 

This “third man” told the commission 
that he was at one time a coal miner. 
Then he was interested in a theater, and 
after that was in business (insurance). 
Now, in his sixties, his occupation is that 
of mediator. “I used to be an arbitra- 
tor,’ said Mr. Williams, “and I can’t 
help agreeing with practically everything 
that has been said here against arbitra- 
tion. It is the old formal method tu 
which I am opposed. The arbitrator sat 
as a sort of Supreme Court and rendered 
a decision in accordance with his own 
personal ideas of economics and justice. 
That is a mistake. Such arbitrations 
fail of their purpose because they do not 
get the moral support of the workers. 1 
don’t decide cases any more if I can help 
it. I get the two contending parties to 
come together and agree and make their 
own decisions. It is difficult for an out- 
sider to arbitrate, but it is absolutely nec- 
essary that a mediator should be an out- 
sider and free from the material interests 
which affect the contending parties. 

“The mediator must first of all be a 
firm believer in unionism. He must help 
to build up the union in order to have 
such discipline as will secure the obser- 
vance of an award. Then he ought to be 
continually on the job. The party he de- 
cides against today he may decide for to- 
morrow. Thus he has opportunity as 
time goes by to prove his fairness and to 
establish confidence. 

“The reason why he should be an out- 
sider is that he can put first the social 
interests. The two conflicting parties are 
too concerned with their contentions to 
remember any interests but their own. 
They must be checked. Someone should 
be there to say ‘You can’t be permitted 
in your passion to make ducks and drakes 
of the points at issue.’ There must be 
built up a force that will conserve an 
agreement that has social value and say 
to the two parties ‘You can’t smash this 
agreement. The public has an interest. 

“This third man has an unparalleled 
opportunity for the exercise of ingenuity 
in finding the point where the interests 
of the two parties run parallel. I do 
not think that the interests of capi- 
tal and labor are identical but at 
any given moment of time, there is a 
community of interest. It is the media- 
tor’s work to find this and bring the par- 
ties together on that basis. 

“Thus it is possible to bring about 
without revolution some of the goals that 
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Volumes 


THE HYGIENE 
OF THE CHILD 
By LEWIS M. TERMAN, Ph.D. 


This is the only book that takes advantage of 
recent important medical research in the devel- 
opment of children from six to adolescence that 
is available for use by parents. It follows ad- 
mirably Dr. Holt’s ““The Care and Feeding of 
Children.” 

Illustrated with half-tone and line cuts, 
$7.75 net. 


THE SOCIAL EMERGENCY 


A Study of Sexual Hygiene and Morals 
By WILLIAM T. FOSTER 
Assisted by Specialists 


Postage extra. 


A frank, sympathetic, and wholesome treat- 
ment of the serious problem of training the 
youth of our land to think intelligently and act 
rightly in the complex social relations that con- 
front them. 

$1.35 net. 


THE HEALTH MASTER 
By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


““ Suggestions and advice on matters of health 
and hygiene are presented in a unique but 
effective way . . . Theadviceis sound . . . and 
the book should be well received by all who are 
looking for a work on the general subject of how 
to keep well.""—Chicago Tribune. 

$7.35 net. 


WHAT MEN LIVE BY 
By DR. RICHARD C. CABOT 


“A genuine contribution to the resources by 
which the souls and bodies of men are strength- 
ened and sustained.”—Cleveland Leader. 

$7.50 net. Postage extra. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


The Transactions of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on School Hygiene 
are now in press. They will be ready for dis- 
tribution some time during the spring. 


Each set consisting of five volumes will con- 
tain more than three hundred and fifty papers 
and over three hundred illustrations bearing 
upon many phases of school hygiene. 


Subscriptions at Six Dollars each for the few 
remaining sets may be addressed to 


THOMAS A. STOREY 
College of the City of New York 
NEW YORK CITY 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT, for the 
Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium, 


Situated in Chicago; now nearing comple- 
tion, to be opened before the end of the 
year. Initial capacity 600 beds; ultimate 
capacity 900 beds. Largest municipal tuber- 
culosis sanitarium in the country. Modern 
administrative and medical facilities. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for a good medical man 
of right attainments, experience and execu- 
tive ability. Salary $5,000 per year and 
quarters and subsistence. Apply to Presi- 
dent, Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


A SUPERINTENDENT for the Junior 


Republic, Annapolis Junction, Md. Apply 
National Junior Republic, 703 American 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—A man or woman with insti- 
tutional experience as superintendent for 
Colored Orphan Asylum, Riverdale-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


SECRETARY (woman) for organization 
doing general community work in a small 
town. Address Social Service League, 
Grinnell, Ia. 


Superintendent 


Municipal Sanatorium 


Otisville, N. Y. 


$3,000 a Year 


Applications for examination for this position 
will be received by the 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
until 4 p. m. Thursday, April 23rd. 


Superintendent of the Tuberculosis Sanator- 


ium isin general charge of the property in- 
terests, grounds, buildings, construction and 
repairs. He has supervision over farm, gar- 
den, dairy, stables, etc., also water supply, 
roads and sewage system, Candidates should 
have administrative experience in building 
construction or in the case of large estates, or 
in large institutions. Hospital or institution- 
al experience while desireable is not essential. 
‘The examination will be thorough; those with- 
out requisite experience should not apply. 


Age 21 to 50, 
Maintenance in addition to salary. 


Application Blanks to be had at Application 
Bureau, Room x, 417, Municipal Building, 
Manhattan, or sent by mail on receipt of 
stamps. 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG RABBI with experience in So- 
cial Work desires congenial work for Sum- 
mer months. Address I. S., 363 W. 122nd 
Sey ON, oY city. 

SOCIAL WORKER of experience and 
ability would like to make engagement for 
Summer work. Address Lela M. Hall, 
408 Manhattan Avenue, City. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—‘Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Averv, Mgr. 


FURNISHED APARTMENT 
RENT, FURNISHED—Month, season, 
April 21, September 21. Complete house- 
keeping except linen. Sunny, airy, apart- 
ment, 6 rooms. Terms moderate immedi- 
ate tenant. Address 1248 Survey. 


the Socialists have in view. Through a 
series of forward steps the thing can be 
accomplished. The employer must be 
shown that he has increased efficiency 
when he prevents strikes. He ought to 
be willing to pay for that with higher 
wages. 

“On the other hand, the workmen must 
be taught that when they get more wages 
they are preventing some other group of 
workmen from getting more. When the 
American Federation of Labor comes in- 
to its own and a union getting high wages 
prepares to strike for more, it will say to 
that union, ‘Stop, you can’t hog it all; 
you're getting more than your share 
now.’ I hope to see unions become strong 
so that they may restrain them- 
selves against getting more than 
their share. This will lead to the I. W. 
W. goal of looking out for the interests 
of all classes of labor. It is the strong 
union that is both effective and conserv- 
ative. It is the weak union or the union 


named by each and on related subjects. 
enclose postage for reply. 


Children 


ff ‘HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 
R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free, 
Membership fee nominal, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 
Helping, Russell Sage foundation, 130 hist 
22d St., New York. Correspondence, print- 

ed matter and counsel relative to institutions 
for children, child placing, infant mortality 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, ete, 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS— National 

Child .Welfare [Exhibition Committee, 200 

Tifth ave., New York, Charles I. Powlison 
Gen. Sec’y, Anna Louise Strong, Director o 
Exhibits. Bulletins covering Results, Organi- 
zation, Cost, Construction, ete., of Child Wel- 
fare xhibits. Will assist cities in organization 
and direction. Exhibit material to loan, 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE— 
American Assoc. for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec'y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations, 


Health 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., Dr. Henry M, 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the Cify of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 
Association, Pres. Wm. C. Wood- 
Washington; Sec’y, S. M. Gunn, 

Founded for the purpose of advancing 

the cause of public health and prevention of 

disease. Five sections: Laboratory, Vital 

Statistics, Municipal Health Officers, Sanitary 

Engineering and Sociological. Official organ 

American Journal of Public Health, $3.00 a 

year, published monthly. 38 months’ subscrip- 

tion, 50 cents, Address 755 Boylston St., 

Boston, Mass. 


world-as there is today.” 


INFORMATION DESK 


The following na ‘ional bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subj 
Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi: 
zation is doing, but memberships not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Alwag 
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just organized that wants to fight. Wh 
ther in unions or in churches the po 
that fuses men together is the oppor 
tunity or necessity of fighting. That is 
why the I. W. W. is so turbulent. A 
sense of futility has determined their 
course. Give them means of expressio: 
and strength and they will grow consery- 
ative. ry 

“Tt ought not to be difficult to get met 
to do this work. If the possibilities 0 
it became known, men would leave thei 
other business or occupations in orde: 
to do it. The money reward would be 
as nothing. As for myself, I know 
no position greater in dignity or in t 
kind of reward that is worth while tha 
the position I occupy. There is a chasm 
here between capital and labor that mus 
be bridged. Only men with great socia 
vision can help to bridge that chasm 
But the men can be secured. Th 
never was so much social spirit in 


oe 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of O 

Hundred on National Health. DB. PF. b 

bins, Exec. Sec., Room 51, 105 East 22 
New York. To unite all government hea 
agencies into a National Department of Heal 
to inform the people how to prevent disease, 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association 
the Study and Prevention of Tubereul 
105 Last 22d St., New York, Livingst 
Farrand, M.D., Ixec. Sec’y. Reports, pam 
lets, ete., sent upon request. Annual tran 
tions and other publications free to mem 


OCIAL HYGIENE,—The American Soc 

tygiene Association (Inec.), 105 W. 40th 

New York. Division Offices: Chicago, 16: 
McCormick Building; San Franciseo, Bxamit 
Building. Full information on request, In 
vidual and society membership. ‘The Ass 
tion is organized to promote sound sex 
tion, the reduction of venereal diseases a 
suppression of commercialized vice. Exec 
James B. Reynolds, Counsel: William F. § 
M.D., General Secretary. f 


Moral Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 
40th St., New York, H. lV’. Delorest, 
22 affiliated societies. Report and leaflet: 
Educational pamphlets, 10e each. Jow 
Social Diseases, $1 per year. Membersh 
nual dues $2, ineludes all literature, 


- aa 
EX HYGIENE—Society of Soule U0 
105 — 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PU 
LIC HEALTH NURSING bject 2 _ 
stimulate the extension of blie he 

nursing; to develop standards of technique 
maintain a central bureau-of information, — 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly 

per year, and bulletins, Address Ella t 
Crandall, R. N. Exec. Sec., 54 East 34th § 
New York City. % : 


IFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE. Inc., 1. 
Rittenhouse, Pres. Gives life e 
service to subseribers, Service 1 

$3.00 a year; Service No. 2 $5.00 a 

Consists of periodic health examination: 

spection service, and health bulletins 

ease prevention, Head office 25 

St., New York City. “‘phone—Bryant 199 


ANCER—American Society for the 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., Ne 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, EB 

To disseminate knowledge concern 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and prev 
Publications free on request, Annual 
ship dues $5. 4 


